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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

We hear from England that “ the Tammany ring in 
New York are in despair, for Mr. Robert Barr is to ex- 
pose their iniquities in a two-hundred-thousand-word 
novel.” But far more important is the announcement 
of a “ History of Tammany Hall,” by Gustavus Myers, 
who for the last five years has been industriously en- 
gaged in examining every court record, legislative pro- 
ceeding, and city document which could throw light 
upon the working of the society. Not the least inter- 
esting feature of the forthcoming publication is the 
difficulty that Mr. Myers has encountered in attempt- 
ing to secure a publisher. One well-known house, while 
praising his’ book and the motive which inspired its 
writing, replied: ‘ We should hardly feel warranted 
in locking horns with Tammany.” The appearance of 
the book on Jan. 15 will be due to the efforts of a few 
public-spirited citizens. 





A new novel by Julien apace: under the title of 
“Mrs. Clyde,” a story of a social career, is in active 
preparation at D. Appleton & Co.'s. Broadly speaking, 
it is a novel of American life, containing glimpses of 
Boston, Washington, and New York society, and while 
it is said that certain of the characters are susceptible 
of identification, there is no final authority for this. 
It is said to be written in Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger’s 
characteristic, insinuating style. 





The eloquent address on “ Abraham Lincoln,” which 
Ambassador Choate delivered Nov. 13 before the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution will be published in 
this country with complete text by Thomas Y. Crowell. 
The fragments of this address which appeared in the 
cable dispatches at the time show it to have been one 
of Mr. Choate’s finest literary efforts. Apropos of 
this publication, it is also interesting to note that Lord 
Rosebery’s address, “ Questions of Empire,” delivered 
before the students of the university at Glasgow on 
Nov. 16 last, is also in active preparation at the same 
house. 





An important historical work which Longmans, 
Green & Co, have in preparation will. be W. H. Wilkins’s 
“ Caroline of Anspach,” in two volumes. The work is 
intended to he a description of Court life and manners 
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to live in Leicester House, where the Prince ss’s crowd- 
ed receptions afforded abundant material for social por- 
traiture. The Duchess of Marlborough remarked at 
the time that Queen Caroline “ neyer was half an hour 
without saying something shocking to somebody or 
other, even when she intended to oblige, and gener- 
The 
work is believed to furnish much valuable material 
for the theatre, for it is made up of entertaining dra- 
matic 


incidents, 








“ Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den" may be said to have created a vogue for the 
garden tale, which we doubt not will increase in inten- 
sity with the coming of Spring. ‘ How the Garden 
Grew,” by Maude Maryon, published a short time ago 
by Longmans, Green & Co., is already in its second 
edition. ‘Seven Gardens and a Palace,” by E. V. B., 
published by John Lene, has reached its third edition, 
while the call for ‘“ The Chronicle of a Cornish Gar- 


The author of 


den,” by Harry Roberts, also published by Mr. Lane, 
shows no diminish in the interest of its readers. 
Apropos of the “Cornish Garden,” it may interest 


some to know that Mr. Roberts is a physician in the 
Old World Cornish town of Hayle, a few miles from 
St. Ives. His book shows that he possésses not only 
extensive garden lore, but also a-rarer quality, which 
almost moves one to rechristen his book “ Harry 
and His Cornish Garden.” 


Shakespearean scholars of even average means 
will be glad to learn that the Oxford University Press 
is about to issue an absolutely correct reproduction of 
the First Folio of Shakespeare. The work will be a 
fae simile by the Collotype process. For this purpose 
the Duke of Devonshire has loaned the Chatsworth 
copy of the First Folio. Mr. Sidney Lee will contribute 
a brief introduction and will give a list of all known 
copies of the First Folio, with entertaining and valu- 
able bibliographical details. 

The amount of controversy aroused in orthodox re- 
ligious circles through the Middle West by the pub- 
lication of James Lane Allen’s “ The Reign of Law” 
is brought to a focus by the appearance of a fthirty- 
two-page brochure published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany in an appropriate wrapper. In the pamphlet we 
find an article by President McGarvey of the College 
of the Bible, in the University of Kentucky; Mr. Allen’s 
reply to the samé, a sermon preached in Kansas City by 
the Rev. J. E. Roberts, an article by Rabbi A. Moses 
of Louisville, Ky.; a sermon by the Rev. John W. 
Chadwick of Brooklyn; also opinions are expressed at 
more or less length by the Rev. E. L. Powell of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; the Rev. David Utter of Denver, Col.; the 
Rey. Leigh Gordon Giltner of Eminence, Ky. The 
writers in the pamphlet are for the most part mutually 
antagonistic, and as much fine rhetoric has been ex- 
pended in attacking Mr. Allen and rehabilitating the 
College of the Bible as has been put forth in showing 
that Mr. Allen’s novel was a social and not a theological 
study. And all we can say, after having read the 
pamphlet, is that “ The Reign of Law” was needed. 





The Outlook te a monthly magastne which while at 
first tentatively offered to fill a supposed vacant 
niche has now made the contents of that niche al- 
most indispensable to persons who desire an admirable 
contemporaneous record of the development of the 


‘various phases of culture, politics, and sociology. The 


January number is a representative publication of this 
periodical. It contains, among other features, an ar- 
ticle on the pictorial, architectural, and art aspects 
of the Paris Exposition by F. Hopkinson Smith. Mr. 
Booker T. Washington presents the tenth installment 
of “Up from Slavery.” There is also a readable ar- 
ticle on the work of George Borrow, one on “ The 
American Women’s College in Constantinople,” and one 
on “ Two German Dramatists,” by Edward A. Steiner, 
while Mme. Blanc has an article on “ The French Novel 
and the Young Girl.” 





The current number of The Worla’ 8 Work contains 
an anonymous article entitled “New Tendencies in 
Publishing.” It is evidently the work of a bookbuilder 
of experience and enterprise. In nervous, terse lan- 
guage it shows how conditions in the writing and sell- 
ing of books have changed during the last few years. 
It sheds a few tears over the passing of the old-time 
bookseller, and it emphasizes the fact that the future 
opportunities of the United States for the production 
and distribution of good books are almost infinite. 
Says the writer: ‘“ We have as yet taken no thought of 
foreign bookselling, * * * but we must soon do so. 
We sell to the English houses editions of American 
books, which they in turn sell to the colonies. It cer- 
tainly will not be many years before we are seeking | 1; 
and finding foreign markets of our own, just as other 
American manufacturers and doing.” This intimation 
that ‘the book is a commodity, like any other produc- 
tion of skilled labor, may be distasteful to literary art- 
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TWO BIOGRAPHIES, 


The Abbe Fouard’s “Last Years of St. Paul” an 
“Brownson’s Later Life.”* 

Reviewed for Tae New York Times Saturday 
By John White Chadwick. 

The Roman Catholic reader will accept this book 
as entirely trustworthy and enjoy it without any doubts 
or difficulties whatsoever. It is published with the 
formal and express consent of the ecclesiastical censor 
and the Archbishop of New York. The book is written 
ina attractive manner, though how much of this is 
duc to the origital writer and how much to the trans- 
iaior is indeterminable. The original form must have 
been very admirable if the translation abates anything 
from its excellence and charm. 

Fo: the Protestant reader, and for such a one of this 
description as has made himself acquainted with that 
critical study of the New Testament which has pro- 
ceeded since 1835, and had its “seeds and weak begin- 
nings”’ even before Strauss’s ‘‘ Leben Jesu” of that 
date, the book will have an entirely different interest 
from that with which the Roman Catholic mind will be 
inspired. It will be useful and instructive to him to see 
with what fine indifference those opinions at which 
he has arrived are regarded by the Abbé Fouard, and, 
with him, by the entire body of the Roman Catholic 
communion, clerical and lay. For this author, it is as 
if Strauss had never existed, or Baur or any of the 
Tiibingen school, or Holtzmann or Harnack or any of 
the writers who have qualified the results of these crit- 
ics or worked on equally scientific but quite indepen- 
dent lines. There is, indeed, a reference to Harnack and 
the reader is given to understand that he has reacted 
violently from the average result of the “ higher criti- 
cism,”’ so called, in no pretentious sense, but merely to 
distinguish it, as a criticism of books as wholes, from 
a criticism that is merely textual. Against such an 
understanding of Harnack’s position the reader must 
be on his guard. Prof. B. W. Bacon of Yale Divinity 
School has recently published an “ Introduction to the 
New Testament,” the temper of which is quite conserv- 
ative, and yet his radicalism is far more pronounced 
as compared with the Abbé Fouard’s than that of Baur 
and Zeller and their kind as compared with Prof.° 
Bacon's. 

What Prof. Christie writes of Prof. Bacon's book is 
true of Harnack’s recession and that of others from the 
Tiibingen criticism: ‘It will be seen that the con- 
servatism is all a matter o/! detail, and that, measured 
by precritical days, he gives no comfort to those whose 
conservatism belongs to the sphere of doctrinal inter- 
ests.” Indeed, Harnack’s present position is much more 
radical in some respects than that of the old Tiibin- 
genists. Note, for exampie, his view of the St. James 
Epistle as a gnomic anthology drawn from Jewish, 
Christian, and Greek sources and of a date as late as 
Hadrian’s reign. His opinion of the “Second Epistle 
of Peter” is as unfavorable to its authenticity as that. 
of Baur. This is equally true of his opinion of the 
pastoral epistles, and of that to the Hebrews it goes 
without saying. Indeed, the recession of Harnack from 
Baur amounts to little more than a cordial acceptance 
of the Epistle to the Philippians as a genuine Pauline 
production and a qualified acceptance of the Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians. So far as the Gospels 
are concerned, Harnack’s recession does not include his 
adhesion to the Johannine authorship of the. Fourth 
Gospel, and he could no more write of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews as the Abbé Fouard has written than a 
contemporary astronomer could entertain the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. 

The relation of the Abbé Fouard’s book to the higher 
criticism is central to its validity asa construction of 
St. Paul's later life, so elaborate is the use he makes 
of the epistles traditionally ascribed to St. Paul. One 
might say of his book as the Koran says of itself: 
“There is no doubt in this book.” Of the fourteen 
epistles assigned to Paul in the New Testament, thir- 
teen are conceded to him without the least misgiving. 
As regards the Epistle to the Hebrews there is some 
slight concession to the unanimity of scientific criti- 
cism in oppugnance to its Pauline character. It is 
confessed that it stands on a somewhat different foot- 
ing from the other epistles; that it was long before 
the early Church accepted it so conffdently as the oth- 
ers; but the brief discussion comes round to the conclu- 
sion that the epistle, if not written by St. Paul, was” 
written, or at leact inspired, by “ another man of the .— 
same name.” We ~~ ~<:ured that it is not its sub- 
stance but its form that is non-Pauline. The scientific 
critics have not so conceived. As the most sacerdotal 
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teen that a pious Romanist would be willing to give up, 
The Abbé Fouard’s chronology of St. st late 
e, reflecting as it does the traditional : 
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fixes the various dates of Its events at one 
. extreme, of which, Harnack’'s revised opin- 
fon in regard to them represents. another. 
For it ‘will be remembered that Harnack 
moved back all the @ates of Paul's various 
experience several years, bringing @is death 
within the earlier years of Nero, and throw- 
ing it out of all relation to the Neronian 
conflagration and persecution. To my 
thinking, there Have -been criticisms on 
Barnack’s chronology which invalidate its 
general acuracy. But his discomfiture does 
not imply a recurrence to the traditional, 
scheme, with a journey into Spain after OA 
and the Apostle’s death in 67 A. D. , 
As with regard to the Pauline chronology) 
go with fegard to the general attitude of the 
Abbé Fouard toward the subject matter of 
his book: an ounce of tradition is worth 
mote to him than a pound of historical in- 
vestigation. Even those traditions which 
are overstrong for the robust digestion are 
so palatable to him that he cannot give 
them up. He is generally persuaded that 
they represent some hidden truth; that they 
have some kernel of reality. Like Dean 
Stanley in his “ Jewish Church," he re- 
solves to be very sternly critical, and then, 
like Rip Van Winkle, he “ treats his reso- 
Tution,” and generally succeeds in taking 
back all he has given away; all, at any 
rate, So strong is the 
resemblance of the narrative to the Nero- 
nian conflagration and the subsequent per- 
secution to * Quo Vadis?"’ that one half ex- 
pects that historical romance to be quoted 
as an unimpeachable authority. For all his 
devotion to tradition, (partly because of It,) 
the good Abbé's method of writing history 
bears to that of a 
writer whom his soul must utterly abhor 


that he cares for. 


an intimate likeness 


Renan! But Renan’'s genial persuasion that 
Sts. Paul and Peter met in Rome is here a 
fundamental (Renan 
his Roman Catholic reliance on traditional 
elements.) 


fact. never outgrew 
It is superfluous to say, in con- 
clusion, that is a 
dominant factor in the representation, and 
that the New Testament 
material that is made necessary by the dog- 
matic aim is accomplished the mort 
bland and childlike could be 


realized or that can be conceived. 


‘the primacy of Peter” 


any violence to 


in 
manner that 


Orestes A. 
name to many of his countrymen, to others 


Brownson Is little more than a 


not so much as that, now that he has been 
a quarter of a Yet 
earlier life the intellectual 
bustion kept the 
lively ebullition, and further on he 


century dead. in 


heat of com- 
3oston teapot in a state of 
was a 
protagonist much prized and then not a 
little doubted by his corMigionists of the 
The 


which has been written 


volume 
his 
son with a filial piety that does not make 
him entirely blind defects, 
brought him by a devious and troubled way 
to his to Catholic 
faith simultaneously H. 
Newman's. the 


Roman Catholic Church. first 


of his life, by 


to possible 


conversion the Roman 


almost with J. 
During early 
that 


nothing 


he 


long." 


might be truly said of him was 


“everything by turns and 
No man ever had a more controversial dis- 
The 
Smith devised for Macaulay in case of hi 
i}!-fortune 
the midst of a 
—would have becn as intolerable for Brown- 
afe 


was 


position. punishment which 


in another world—to put 


within the 
first 
his 


son as for Macaulay. 
fold, 
of Newman, 


Once : 
Roman his 
that 
submission 

the day the 
about 
under his 


disposition at 
the day of 


the office 


who on 
encountered 
of 8t 


as 
walking 
his 
The good priest offered to 


story Denis's 


after his martyrdom with head 
arm. 
trong a dose for a begin- 
that 


So Brownsop, who was at 


omit this as too 


ner, but Newman insisted he would 


stick at nothing. 
first inclined to 
Browne—*' there 


the opinion of Sir Thomas 

impossibilities 
the of 
he had no ineli- 


are not 


religion for exercise 
At 
nation to adduce intrinsic evidence as well 
for his 


controversial zeal was 


in 
faith 


enough 

an active first 
as external authority toman Cath- 
olic belief. His 
exhausted by his 


not 
attacks upon the Unitar- 
fans and others with whom he had walked 
within the 
The Roman 
Catholics were too catholic for him. They 
hesitated to say that all Protestants would 
So did not he. They 
thought, to make their 
They 
would put molasses on the proffered bread. 
He 
thing equally 
he 


aforetime. It found objects 


bosom of the mother Church. 


be eternally damned 


were too anxious, h¢ 


opinions acceptable to Protestants. 


castor oil ‘ some- 
One of those against 


shield 


would dip it in or 


good.”" 


whom came up with sword and 


Newman himself. 
of 


was the great 


his development Christianity " 


There 
Church 


found 
dreadfully unsound 
ment. The early 
truth, and that explicitly. 


was no develop- 
had a plenum of 
Such was the temper of Brownson's mid- 
dle. .course. ‘‘ It was only after his removal 
to New York (in 1855) that he was encour- 
aged by those whose opinions he valued in 
that city to adhere to the plan he enter- 


tained of allowing his mind to act more free- 


ly and independently. His new friends were | 


Hewit Hecker Paulist Fa- 
thers, representing that type of American 


and and other 


his | 


course it | 


Sydney 


lot of disputants and gag him | 


for 


Brownson | 


Catholicism which the Roman cura has 
lately condemned, in. the, persan of, cy 
/ » Treland ‘and ty Father Hecker's 
WW tings. It was Brownsgn’s idea that Cagh- 
‘Mcism in America must slough a good deal 
6f its’ European impedimenta and adapt 
itself to our republican institutions and 
ideas, Archbishop Hughes was one of the 
gods Who saw btherwise, and Brownson’s 
collisions with him wére frequent and oe- 
casionally dramatic. Twice the Archbishop 
berated him in public; once at Fordham, 
where Brownson had given an oration be- 
fore the Jesuit College. Having detivered 
his soul, the Archbishop marched out te a 
banquet that had been prepared, and the 
Jesuits followed him obsequiously, leaving 
Brewnson to walt alone and dinnerless for 
the train ‘that would take him home. 
Bréwnson was generally as deep in politics 
as jn religion, and here also found himself 
in opposition to the Archbishop, and | 

many other Roman Catholics who were 
apologists fer slavery and disloyal to the 
Union in the civil war. Brownson himself 
was not strongly anti-slavery. He hated 
the Abolitionists, and hardly less such anti- 
slavery men as Sumner and Seward. But 
when the war developed he forsook his 
Democratic friends and joined the Repub- 
licans, only to find himself, as usual, in 
opposition to his new allies, and one of the 
most venomous censors of Lincoln's policy 
and character. The domination of Ameri- 
| ais Catholicism by the Amerjcan Irishry 
was with him a standing matter of regret. 
} In fact, the material for a good Romanist 


| was not in him. He fancied otherwise and 
| protested that it would cost him nothing to 
' retract any error authority might point out 
But, whatever he had re- 
reiterated before 


in his writings. 
tracted, he 
long or have committed some grosser fault. 
He was essentially an individualist and in- 
dependent, and could never rest except as 
he was on the move. After the discontinu- 
| ance of his own Review in 1864 he became a 
| frequent contributor to The Catholic World, 
then the organ of the Paulist Fathers. But 
soqn a tide set in that carried him back- 


would have 


ward from the liberal views of Hewit and 
Hecker. They found him an uncomfortable 
ally, keeping them on “ the anxious seat” 
the time. He fell out with them 
and writing for them altogether. 
The suspension of his own Review in 186 
| had left an aching void which was fillee 
and comforted by its resumption in 1875 
His breaking health compelled its discon- 
| tinuance fin 1875, and this, with death and 


much of 
ceased 


| other changes in his gamily, took him to 
| Detroit, where his son had made his home. 
| ‘There he rallied his strength ar- 
| ticle which was published in the first num- 
| ber The American Catholic Quarterly 
} Review. | It the 
the 


his 


for an 


of 


was one more plea, and 


last, for reason, with authority, as 


| 

| 

foundation of Catholic truth. Even in 
| lived After 
many shipwrecks he came to port on Easter 
i 


strong 


ashes their wonted fires. so 


of 


He 
intellect 


Monday, 1876. was a man 


and restless and unique person- 


| ality, having the defects of his qualities to 
an eminent degree. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 


him in 


Shakespeare in Art.* 


As this book does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive catalogue of all the paintings 
and illustrations connected with Shake- 
speare and his work, its value very largely 

| depends upon the quality of the author's 
discrimination, and perhaps the worst we 
should say of this is that it does not con- 
form to our own. He seems to have chosen 
for. reproduction if not the least inspiring 
examples from the large amount of ma- 
| terial at his disposal, certainly not the 
most interesting. In the text, however, he 
| has mentioned many important and beau- 
tiful drawings and pictures, a large num- 
ber of which are comparatively unknown by 
| even the well-informed public. While his 
critical comment is very unequal, he has 
one or two noteworthy enthusiasms, for ex- 
ample, Cruikshank’s “Life of Sir John 
Falstaff,” which he appreciates with both 
feeling and discernment. Concerning Mr. 
Sargent’s work, he is unfortunate in his 
comments, feeling, for example, that it is 
‘impossible’ for him “to create a sober, 
characteristic "’ portrait, despite the evi- 
dence to the contrary afforded by the noble 
portrait of Booth which hangs in the Play- 
Club, and which Mr. Hartmann can 


hardly have missed seeing at one time or 


another. In the chapter devoted to por- 

traits of actors, it is a pity not to find 

Humphrey Johnson's dignified and beauti- 
ful portrait of Sarah Bernhardt as Ham- 
| let. Although of books about Shakespeare 
| there is no end, there is certainly no rea- 

son why one made on the plan of the pres- 

ent little volume should not be both enter- 
| taining and informing, and Mr. Hartmann's 
| 


ers 
! 
| 
| 
} 


attempt will at least prepare the way for 
more comprehensive work in the same 
field, which, so far as we know, has not 
yet been covered. 


After His Manner. 


Tesla, the inventor, prormses something 
new in the way of scientific discovery. He 
is a very promising young man.—Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Standard. 


*SHAKESPEARE IN ART. By Sadakichi Hart- 
mann. Illustrated. Pp. v.-371. 1@mo. Cloth. 
Boston; L. C, Page & Co., 1901. 


CITY MUSEUMS. - 
: : 2th eld 
Steps Taken for Art’im'S¥ractse and 
Buffato—Striking TBings, Dgine 
in .E sii cass oerttee: ‘ 
The inaugural exhibition ef) the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts was opened last, 
week, having been briefly delayed. The 
opening was without, formality, but, this 
quiet and ynostentatious character of the 
function was not, perhaps, unbecoming. 
There are about a hundred pictures on ex- 
hibition, the Nst including enough good 
works by modern Américan artists to make 
a fair display in that field of art. Among 
the more prominent pictures are Chartran’s 
portrait of Pope Leo XIII., Edwin H. 
Blashfield's “Angel with the Flaming 
Sword,” which was at the World's Fair, and 
works by Monet, George Irmess, Constable, 
John La Farge, Kenyon Cox, and others, 
the list forming an Mteresting catalogue. 


The present exhibition is not permanent.’ 


Somé of the works will remain for a month, 
some for three or six months, and others 
for a year. The places of those removed 
will be filled, and during the Winter it is 
expected that there will be special exhibi- 
tions. The pictures, pending the construc- 
tion of a gallery—of which there is not an 
immediate promise—are hung in rooms in 
the Onandaga County Savings Bank Build- 
ing, a big fire-proof structure in the centre 
of the town. The rooms are open daily 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M., and Sundays, 
Mondays, and Saturdays are designated as 
free days. At other times an admission fee 
of 25 cents is gharged. For the further 
maintenance of the museum this year the 
City of Syracuse has appropriated $10,000, 
making it thereby a public institution. Thus 
a very interesting, suggestive, and import- 
ant step is taken in the establishment in 
this State, and even in this country, of 
municipal art galleries in cities of other 
than the first class, Syracuse having a 
population of only 108,000. It should be 
added that the most prominent and active 
worker for the Syracuse Art Gallery is 
Prof. George F. Comfort, who, when a resi- 
dent of this city many years ago, was in- 
strumental in founding the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, From that fact the im- 
portant step gains not a little encouraging 
promise. 

The establishment of a municipal art gal- 
lery in Syracuse, with the recent gift of 
the funds to erect a beautiful art building 
in Buffalo, makes pertinent some account 
of the city museums of fine arts in Eng- 
land. These are a striking feature of that 
higher development of the civil corporation, 
as compared with ours, which may there be 
found, When we read of Boards of Al- 
dermen conducting loan and permanent ex- 
hibitions of art that are of distinguished 
merit, we feel that we are reading of a 
Utopia far removed from the probabilities 
here.. The example of Syracuse suggests, 
however, that we faint- 
hearted, 

A recent English law favors greatly the 
establishment of municipal art galleries, 
classing them with the public libraries as 
supportable from the rates. A result of this 
is that the city gallery is to be expected 
almost as certainly as the city library. But 
it is to be observed that the law merely 
supplements private beneficence, not sub- 
stituting public largess for it. In Birming- 
ham, for instance, where the gallery is 
very fine, including, perhaps, the best pre- 
Raphaelite collection, the rates provide only 
for maintenance. The pictures and other 
art objects have been either presented to 
the city, or have been purchased from one 
of two funds which are themselves the sum 
of many gifts. The one amounts to $100,000 
and the interest alone available, the 
other is formed from private subscriptions. 

Nearly all the galleries conduct specia’ 
loan exhibitions from time to time. In 
Manchester a regular order has been 
adopted, in having always an exhibition 
of water colors in Summer, of oils in Win- 
ter, of the work of the local artists in 
Spring, and one of some special character 
in the Autumn. The temporary exhibitions 
greatly enhance the instructive value of the 
gallery, and do much to maintain its popu- 
larity. The writer, in a recent tour of Eng- 
lish municipal galleries, secured some fig- 
ures. In Birmingham the first loan exhibi- 
tion was devoted to pictures by Burne- 
Jones and George Frederick Watts. It was 
open for three months, and attracted more 
than 400,000 visitors. In 1887-8 a collec- 
tion of pictures by English artists from 
the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition was 
shown in the Birmingham gallery, and at- 
tracted 100,000 persons a month for three 
months, In London a Turner exhibition in 
the Corporation galleries, surrounded 
these are by national collections, was at- 
tended, in 1899, by 300 persons an hour 
during the three months it was open. The 
exhibitions of the work of the local artists 
are generally turned to account by charg- 
ing a 5 per cent. Commission on the sales, 
following the Royal Academy plan. In Liv- 
erpool pictures valued at $1,000,000 have 
been sold in twenty-five years, and the 
city has drawn from commissions and the 
admission fees to exhibitions some £80,000 
from which to make purchases. In the 
Manchester gallery the rooms on one side 
of the grand staircase are those of the 
permanent exhibition, while a suite on the 
other side is devoted to the loan exhibi- 
tions. A sixpence fee is charged for ad- 
mission to the latter; and the curator, 
when asked how the local artists felt in 
regard to the payment of a commission on 
sales, replied that the plan was acceptable, 
as they had no other expenses. If an artist 
sold nothing he had nothing to spend, for 
the gallery even pays for cartage. It usual- 
ly also buys at least one picture from the 
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Manchester annually appropriates for the 
purchase of pictures the same sum that 
Syracuse has givem for maintenance, .There 
is no requirement, however, that the £2. 
he spent each year, and the gallery has 
accumulated from unexpended balances a 
reserve of several thousand pounds, to. be 
available when exceptional opportunities 
arise, 

In their educational function these Eng- 
lish city galleries are not entirely passive. 
There is little encouragement of copying, 
and privileges dre seldom extended to 
pupils at the school of art which the public 
may not also.enjoy; but to reach and in- 
struet the public a conscious effort is 
made In the corporation gallery at Glas- 
gow important lectures have been given; 
in’ Manchester the informal instruction of 
personal conversation, by the curator or 
bis assistants mirgting with the stream of 
visitors, has been found efficacious. Birm- 
inghem pins its faith on penny catalogues, 
these reaching svch iarge sales that it is 
possible to make them quite claborate. 
There is, also, a general effort to impress 
the people with the sense of their persenat 
ownership of the gallery and its treasures, 
and the collections are housed in the centre 
of the city. Sometimes they are even in 
the City Hall. The galleries also loan pict- 
ures to schools and public institutions. 

To the sense of personal ownership is 
doubtless due the good order uniformly 
maintained, and the absence of any loss 
by injury or theft. In Birmingham the 
gallery had been opened thirteen years and 
had been visited by more than 9,250,000 
persons before a single article was missed. 
When the Manchester-colleection was opened 
thirty policemen were employed. Admission 
was free, the gallery was centrally situat- 
ed, and it was not’ known what respect 
would be shown to the works of art. After 
awhile the number of policemen was re- 
duced to fifteen, and now only one is on 
duty, and he sits at the turnstile, and has 
he says, nothing to do. Yet the average 
number of visitors to the permanent col- 
lection is fully 300,006 a year. The gallery 
is open on Sunday, but the attendance is 
not equal to that on week days. This may 
be due, however, to local reasons. The 
English Sunday is very strict, and Man- 
chester is a mere workshop, emptying near- 
ly its whole population into the 
at evening and for Sunday. 

A glimpse of the history of some muniel- 
pal galleries may be of interest, as showing 
their origin and growth. The City of Leices- 
ter is not much larger than Syracuse, 
Twenty years ago it was probably smaller. 
At that time an Alderman intimated his 
intention to give £500 with a view to start- 
ing a gallery under the auspices of the 
Schooi of Art. A few publie-spirited gen- 
tlemen met to talk the matter over, an@ 
decided to place the scheme on 
basis by putting the 
control of the Town 
Public Library and 
Mayor appealed to the for funds, 
and about $12,000 was contributed. Then 
some valuable pictures were given, and in 
and the gallery was opened as a corporate 
institution. It is maintained by a grant of 
about £400 a year from the museum tax. 
and is managed by a committee of seven- 
teen, of whom nine are members of the 
Town Council. In addition to the pictures 
owned there are always some that have 
been lent, and the familiar cases of art ob- 
jects which are from South Ken- 
sington Museum—that great power house of 
artistic inspiration to all of England 

The City Art Gallery of Manchester 
sprang out of the old Royal Manchester 
Institution, inaugurated at a public meet- 
ing in the Exchange in 1828. A resolution 
was adopted at that time, that the diffu- 
sion of a taste for the fine arts in this 
populous and opulent district, estab- 
lishing a collection of the best models which 
can be 
and by 
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opening a channel by which the 
of meritorious artists may be 
brought before the public, are objects hich- 
ly desirable.”’ The site in Mosley Street was 
purchased, at a rental of i4d. per square 
yard, and twenty-one years’ purchase. Two 
years later, in 1825, the present building 
was begun. The money was raised by sub- 
scription, those who gave 40 guineas being 
made ‘‘ hereditary Governors,’ those who 
gave 25 guineas being made life Governors, 
and those who gave 2 guineas being made 
annual Governors. For years the Royal 
Institution, as it was called for short, was 
closed for nine months of the year, and, 
coming before the public with only an 
Autumn exhibition, proved little more than 
a private concern. Finally, about twenty 
years ago, in response to.popular interest, 
the Trustees and the Corporation made an 
agreement. A new Board of Governors was 
chosen, in which the City Council had a 
two-thirds representation, the city agreeing 
henceforth to maintain the gallery and to 
appropriate £2,000 a year for purchases for 
twenty years. The collection has sinee in- 
creased rapidly also through the gifts of 
citizens, whose civic spirit was «roused 
when the gallery became thus public prop- 
erty, and the Corporation has now bought 
land sufficient to double its size. 

The Liverpool and Birmingham galleries 
are much finer than either of the foregoing. 
A very large nucleus for the one at Liver- 
001 was a gift to the city from Sir Andrew 
Valker. It is rich.in paintings and in 
drawings of the old seaport that are com- 
ing to have local historical value. The 
Birmingham collection contains art objects 
of all kinds, as befits an industrial city, 
and the full list of gifts that have been 
made to it is most impressive. It should 
be said, however, that the Governors by no 
means accept all that is offered. This 
gallery also dates, in its present form, from 
1880, when, through the great generosity 
of two citizens, a large fund was raised 
for the purchase of pictures. The present 
gallery cost £80,000, and the Corporation is 
now putting up a new and larger build- 
ing. , 

In such records as these there {is nothing 
but encouragement, and the movement 
starting in Syracuse, Buffalo, and Roches- 
ter—where also there is public agitation for 
a gallery—is full of promise. 

CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, 
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An Honest Man, Though an Incompe- 
tent King—Miss Seawell Justifies 
Her Attitude in “ The House 


of Egremont.” 
To The York Times Saturday Review: 

In a recent of Tuk NEw York 
Times SaTuRDAY Review I find a remark- 
ably and appreciative critcism of my 
new ‘The House of Egremont.” I 
gather from it that THE SaTURDAY REVIEW 
thinks the historical part of the story, 
especially the tenderness with which James 
Il. treated, is open But 
these doubts are expressed with so much 
courtesy that it gives me an opportunity 
to justify history. I am giad to do 
this in a journal of THe Saturpay Re- 
VIEW's standing--the more so great 
numbers of otherwise well-informed per- 
sons are of the same opinion as THE Sart- 
URDAY REVIEW, for the same reason. 
This is that pepular and current historics 
concerning James Il. and the Revolution of 
16S8 are for the most part heaps of false- 
hoods. In fact, itis hard to find anything 
going by the name of history which gives the 
truth, ‘the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth concerning this particular epoch. 
The seeker after truth must go to State 
documents, to private memoirs, and bilog- 
raphies, Of | searched a great num- 
ber for the historical background of “ The 
House of Egremont.” I am also much in- 
debted to a very valuable modern work, in 
two volumes —‘' The Duke of Berwick " and 
“James Il. and the Duke of Berwick,” by 
the late Col. Charles Townsend Wilson of 
the Royal Army. It is from these 
I discovered how unworthy of belief was 
most of what goes by the name of his- 
tory relating to James IL. and William of 
Orange The great stock slanders against 
James If. cannot be proved. You speak 
of him in your Review as “ the butcher of 
the Bloody Assizes."’ There never has been 
the smallest proof produced connecting 
James Il. with Judge Jeffreys’s infamies. 
The Duke of Buckingham, who should 
knew if anybody did, says: ‘“ The King 
compassioned his enemies so much as never 
to forgive Jeffreys in executing such mul- 
titudes of them in the West, contrary to 
his express orders." But it is of proof 
that James strongly and publicly con- 
demned Jeffreys, and refused to admit him 
again into the royal presence after the 
Bloody Assizes. And it is also of proof that 
James pardoned Hook, who had conspired 
to shoot him; Ferguson, who had drawn up 
Monmouth's declaration, and Story, one of 
Monmouth’s chief supporters, all of whom 
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had forfeited taeir lives. Besides, he miti- 
gated the sentences of many other per- 
sons engaged tn Monmouth’'s rebellion. . So 


much for the ‘‘ Bloody Butcher.”’ 

The execution of the Duke of Monmouth 
fis gravely denounced in schoo! histories as 
a frightful act of cruelty. But it is dif- 
ficult to see how any sovereign could have 
done otherwise. Monmouth had been for- 
an act of doubtful morality on 
James's part. To have pardoned him again 
would have been a shocking abuse of par- 
doning power, and would have again 
piunged the country into civil war. 

Of the charge that James wished to im- 
pose the Catholic religion upon his sub- 
jects, there are not only his own solemn 
denials—and no man ever impugned James 
Stuart’s word—but a mass of corroborative 
testimony to the contrary. It ts true that 
in his letter to the Pope James admitted 
that he wished to spread the Catholie re- 
ligion, but that is not saying that he meant 
to impose it upon his people against their 
will. Col. Wilson says: 


Although it has often been stated that 
James had resolved to restore Catholicism 
to supermacy, there is no proof of any such 
determination. Nay, from first to last he 
asserted that he oy meant to procure 
“toleration and equality of privileges for 
" * © * 4¢ is remark- 
able that those who most bitterly assail 
James il. for, as they hold, endeavoring to 
bring about the predominance of a Cath- 
olic minority in England shall be the very 
persons who clamorously advocated the 
ascendency of a small Protestant minority 
in Ireland. *** 


The Act of Toleration whieh cost James 
his three kingdoms did not apply solely to 
Catholics, but secured religious. liberty to 
dissenters of all descriptions. In the will 
made by this alleged bigoted and proscript- 
ive King, three months after the birth of 
his son and before the landing of William 
of Orange in Engiafid, occurs this charge to 
his son and successor, that ‘‘ no man shall 
be molested in his person and estate for 
conscience’s sake.” He also gives this 
sound advice to his son, to “ take no re- 
venge upon his own or his father’s ene- 
mies, but never to trust them.” How 
great was the inequality of Catholics and 
dissenters under the law may be found in 
the penal code of that period. James him- 
self had been in continued danger of being 
brought to the block, merely because he 
was a Catholic, and the innocent wife: of 
Charlies II, had shared that danger for no 
greater crime. James had been repeat- 
edly driven from the kingdom, separate@ 
from his family and subject to every in- 
dignity frora the moment he became a 
Catholic. Nevertheless, he opposed the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and wel- 
eomed over 50,000 Huguenots to England. 
Lord Clarendon says that both Queen Mary 
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and Queen Anne admitfed to him that their, 


father had respected their religious convic- 
tions. Col. Wilson says in“regara to the 
Act of Toleration, as it applied to the army: 
“ Protestants occupled ¢very important 
post in the royal army. Wot one of them 
had been disquieted on that account, ‘but, 


on the contfary, they had all been highly 


favored by James.”’ The. first ’ 
against James occurréd because of his 
permitting a few Catholic officers to serve 
in the army, To prevent this, William of 
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was forcibly escorted from his kingdom by 
these very Dutch Catholies, a situation not 
without humor, James Il. may be called 


the father of the Britsh navy.. A brave 


and capable seg-otfiger, he.avas among the | 


| 
carliest to pros Ae, that the s i was Eng- 
land's first a ofa tbick MA of defense, 
Marshal Turenne and Wie PPtivce de 
ure ‘recorded as sifving that he was more 
| insensible to fé#¥than any man they had 
ever known. ‘Thatete ran away from Eng- 
| land and gave‘his kingdom to the usurper 
I there can be no donbt. But it is of proof 
' that the shock of his nephew's conduct and 
| the horror of his daughters’ behavior un- 
hinged his mind, and he had then the first 
| of those paralytic strokes the third of 
which carried him off thirteen yeurs later. 
| lle had frequent attacks of delirium after 
| the landing of William of Orange, and 
1 when he submitted to be sent oul of the 
y Unades could searcely be reckoned 
mentally responsible. Clarendon says the 
| citizens of London beheld ‘“‘ with rage and 
; cursing a British sovereign departing from 
; his kingdom escorted by twelve boatloads 
of Dutch soldiers,’ 
ham read the inexplicable order of 
! King disbanding the army, many soldiers 
| wept, others swore (Ellis's correspond- 
ence.) Immediately 25,000 out of 35,000 
men deserted. (Luttrell.) The Scots Guards 
| mutinied, and it took three Dutch regi- 
} ments to subdue them. From this dates 
| the Mutirty Act in the British Army. Will- 
iam of Orange garrisoned London with 
Dutch troops, and would not permit an 
English soldier within twenty miles of the 
town. 
sabingtlon 
lution. 

If the notorious treachery 
Bishops—especially Sancroft, Bishop of 
lLondon—brought reproach upon the Estab- 
lished Church, many of her Bishops and 
clergy nobly redeemed it by their uncom- 
promising loyalty to their oaths to King 
James. One-third of the clergy of all ranks 
refused to take the oath to Willlam of 
Orange, and gave up their livings rather 
than outrage their consciences. And of the 
mest uncompromising Jacobites, not ene 
in. a hundred, perhaps, was a Catholic, 
In James's own bodyguard at St, Germain 
there were not more than four out of a 
hundred. 3 

For*James as a sovereign not much can 
be claimed. An honest, well-meaning man, 
brave as all the Stuarts were, except for 
the short time he was mentally unhinged, 
James was nevertheless totally unequal to 
governing the English people. His brother, 

| Charles LIL, a. much cleverer man, required 
all his astuteness to do it, and then did 


he 
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not manage it very well. James did it con- 
spicuously ill. Sut that he deserved the 
name of villain cannot be found in any 


single particular. To quote once more from 
Col. Wilson: 

Three days afterward-* * * James II. 
died, bearing himself to the last with a 
noble fortitude. * * * The misdeeds and 
welldoing of James If. have not been con- 
ceded in these pages. We know him to 
have been a blind and presumptuous ruler, 
but we cannot deny that he wus a firm 
friend,°a considerate master, a sincerely 
religious man, If his temper was harsh, 
no massacre of Glencoe can be laid to his 
charge. While his political infatuation and 
private frailties are freely censured, let 
not the lying, the ingratitude, the unnatural 
treachery which overthrew him be slurred 
over, if not absolutely justified. * * * 
Pen and ink, so merciless to James Stuart, 
have portrayed William of Orange as an 
angel of light. 


A study of William of Orange must create 
in every fair mind admiration for his ex- 
traordinary genius in the art of governing. 
But for the character of a cold-blooded 
villain he is unsurpassed. A bad husband, 
he used his wife to destroy her father, who 
was at the same time his uncle. Unlike 
poor James II., William used liars for his 
own purposes, but was too sharp to be 
deceived by them. He robbed the English 
people for his own benefit and that of his 
tools, and gave up his loot when compelled 
to, coolly and without shame or protest. 
He received from 1688 to 1697 the £50,000 
yearly granted by Parliament to his moth- 
er-in-law, Mary Beatrice, and put the 
money in his pocket, while she was scantily 
clothed and fed at St. Germains. At the 
peace of Ryswick he was compelled to 
promise that the Queen of James Stuart 
should get this money. 
payment of £11,000, and continued to absorb 
the grant. When an investigation was un- 
dertaken by Parliament in 1695 of the 
means used by the East India Company. to 
have its charter amended,. £3 of the 
company's corruption: funds was. directly 
traced to. William's pogket.© William ex- 
plained that he thought it Was a kind of 
regulation tip to the sovereign. Neverthe- 
less, he wisely prorogued Parliament im- 
mediately. The, details of the trial of Sir 
John ‘Fenwick are worthy of the Borgias. 
No, reason is known for William's bringing 
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A Tragedy in Three Acts, by 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


Fir rTeeENTH THOUSAND. 
Price, $1.50. 


** Herod ’’ was produced at Her Majesty's Theatre, London, 
Oct. 31. by Mr. Beerbokm Tree. Foliowing are some comments 
by the London press: 


oe 


“That Mr. Phillips has the poet’s imagination all who have 
read ‘Paolo and Francesca’ must be well aware. Has he the 
imagination of the dramatist? That was the first question raised 
by his ‘ Herod,’ and the performance of this tragedy last night 
leaves no doubt about the answer. Mr. Phillips has not only the 
technic, the ‘fingering,’ but also the bold, visualizing imagination 
of the dramatist, 

‘Here, then, is a noble work of dramatic imagination, dealing 
greatly with great passions: multicolored and exquisitely musi- 
cal. Though it is ‘ literature’ throughout, it is never th literature 
of the closet, but always the literature of the theatre, with the 
rapid action, the marked contrasts, the fierce, beating passion, the 
broad effects proper to the theatre. In other words, Mr. Stephen 
Phillips is not only a poet, and a rare poet, but that still rarer 
thing, a dramatic poet.” 


THE DAILY NEWS: 


“The drama possesses the sovereign quality of movement, 
it is even prodigal in thé matter of dramatic situations. To this 
we have to add that its dialogue speaks the language of passion and 
is rarely encumbered by mere descriptive or reflective passages.” 


THE OUTLOOK: 


‘Mr. Phillips has done a blank-verse play which is not only 
poetry of the purest water, but dramatic poetry. In ‘Herod’ he 
has given us a poem of rare beauty and distinction, rich in music 
and color, and in striking thought and image. if he should never 
write another line, his ‘Herod’ will remain a pillar of dramatic 
imagination on which its author and the manager who produced 
it, and the public who applauded it, may each and all look back 
with pride.” 


THE SPECTATOR: 


“The purely dramatic quality of the play is surprisingly high. 
There remains the literary quality of the verse, and here, too, we 
can speak with few reservations. Mr. Phillips's blank verse is 
flexible, melodious, and majestic."’ 


POEMS. By Stephen Phillips. Ninth Edition. - - $1.50 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, By Step'en Phil ips. Twelfth Edition. $1.25 


MARPESSA. By Stephen Phillips. Illustrated, 50 cts. Leather, 75 cts. 
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Modern Pen Drawin 


The special Winter Number of ‘‘Thzs International Studio.” 

A remarkable production for the price. 
iltustrators of the various countries of Europe and of America, 
large number of examples of the works of the artists. Edition 
1,000 copies. All the other special numbers of this magazine 
print. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 


European and American. 


$1.75 net. 
Contains special articles on the 
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MR. GARLAND’S BEST WORK, 


THE EAGLE’S HEART 


A Story of the West? By Hamuin Garuanp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“ Displays sincerity and rugged strengtb.”’—CHiCaGO RECORD. 


“« The variety of the stéry is as noticeable as its vigor and dramatic 
bower.’’—NEW HAVEN PALLADIUM. 


“Original, inspiring, and full of bumanity.’'—SPRINGFIELD UNION. 
** Racy of the West.” —DETROIT FREE PRESS, 


D. APPLETON & oo eis inersetn cor an AE 














THE SKETCH CLUB. 


Om locking backward, it seems as if the 
Pioneer artists of New York had better 
times together than the artists have to-day. 
The record of their jealousies and strifes— 
which were niany—seems to have beew 
written in a fading ink, but their com- 
tracery end their boyieh zest of life stand 
out Mluminated by the charm which colors 
all the past, and is nowhere seen more 
brightly than in the history of the old 
Sketch Club, the precursor of the Century 
Club of to-day. 

In Colonial years the club spirit had nét 
been very strong in New York, and of the 
few clibs which existed at the time of 
the Revolutionary War, such a large pro4 
pertion were blighted. or entirely brought 
to an end, by the hard feeling and excite- 
ment of that time that very few new clubs 
were formed for fifty years afterward. 
The modern ciub era may be counted as 
beginning in 1824, with the formation of 
the “Bread and Cheese,” or ‘ Lunch,” 
Club, of which the leading spirits were 
James Fenimore Cooper, Fitz-Green Hal- 
leck, Gulian C. Verplanck, William Cullen 
Bryant, Robert C. Sands, Philip Hone, Dr. 
James De Kay, Prof. Renwick, Judge Duer, 
and Dr. John W. Francis. Bread and 
cheese were the ballots used in voting for 
new members, bread being pro and cheese 
con, and a single piece of cheese decided 
against admittance. Nearly all the famous 
Americans of the day and many foreigners 
were at one time or angther entertained 
bv this club, which met fortnightly at 
some hotel or restaurant. The host of the 
evening paid all the expenses, and did it 
in so lavish a way that the club may be 
said to have eaten its own head off, for at 
the end three years the luncheons— 
which were really dinners—had grown s0 
extravagant that it thought best to 
disband it. Lossing says of it: “‘ It had had 
a happy existence The inscription on a 
baby’s memorial stone might have been 
adopted az its own 


or 


was 


so soon am done for, 
begun for.’ "’ 
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Put this inscription would have been 
inapt, for the club seems to have existed 
both to show what good times bright men 
can have when they get together and to 
point a moral against letting the material 
part of the entertainment overbalance the 
intcliectual, and draw too heavily on the 
pocketbooks of the members. 


This moral was borne almost too distinct- 
ly in mind when the Sketch Club was 
formed, in 1827. C. C. Ingham, its first 
Presideit, wrote aif account of its founding 
for Thomas 8. Cummings, who included it 
in his “ Historic Annals of the National 
Academy of Design,’ for the Sketch Club 
was, in part, an outgrowth of the strug- 
gles of the young academy, and in part of 
the Bread and Cheese Club. 


“The second exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design was held in the room 
over Tylee’s Baths, in Chambers Street,”’ 
wrote Ingham. “ After the exhibition, the 
rooms were fitted up with plaster casts and 
drawing boards, and there the students of 
the antique school met to receive instruc- 
tion from the founders of the Academy. 
One night the teachers were as usual as- 
sembled. Previous to the opening of the 
school, seated in a corner, were Morse, Du- 
rand, Cummings, and Ingham. The sub- 
ject of conversation was the breaking up 
of that most agreeable club, the Lunch 
Mr. Ingham remarked that now there was 
an opportunity for the artists to establish 
a club. All agreed that such a thing was 
possible. Mr. Ingham proposed that those 
present should consider themselves the 
nucleus of one, which, when established, 
should be called the Sketch Club, to con- 
sist of artists, authors, men of sefence, and 
lovers of art, and that Merge should he 
the first President. Mr. Morse highly ap- 
proved of the idea, but declined being Pres- 
ident, saying that it was enough for him 
President of the Academy; that the 
person entitled to the honor of being Pres- 
ident of the proposed association was Mr. 
Ingham, who had originated the scheme. 
Mr. Cummings coincided, and 
further conversation the rules to be 
adopted it was agreed to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of the subject to Wednes- 
following week, and that a meet- 
called at Mr. Ingham’s. A 
the principal artists held 
there, the of the proposed club 
discussed and The plan the 
Lunch had been members to meet 
at a hotel to be at the 
of the host of the evening. This arrange- 
ment was supposed to have caused a rival- 
ry expense, which led to the breaking 
up of the To avoid a like result the 
artists determined have their club as 
inexpensive possible, and to attain this 
end it was that the Sketch Club 
should meet at the houses of the members, 
in rotation, and that the entertainment 
should be confined to dried fruits, crackers, 
milk, and honey. Mr. Ingham was elected 
President and Mr. John Inman Secretary. 
On the election of members it was agreed 
that a single black should exclude, for the 
reason that each member in turn enter- 
tain the club in his house. It would there- 
fore be improper to force into the club one 
against whose admission any had an 
objection, The first regular meeting took 
place at the rooms of Thomas Cole. It 
was a decided success. All the members 
exerted themselves to pleasé, and 
thing was agreeable—even the figs, milk, 
and honey. But on the day after the feast 
came the pangs of repentance—and many 
a vow was made that the refreshments of 
the club should be changed.” 

The prescribed reginren does not seem to 
have been abandoned at once, however. 
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common law of the club sentiment. 


after some’ 


The members had ft upon. thao tne 

even when their digestions wide act not 

to cope with it, and there were various at- 
tempts to settle upon some more.at e 
but still inexpensive fare. But nothing 
could be decided upon, and the matter was 


.! 


finally left to take care of itself under the , 


appears to have been violated but once, the 


offender being a‘rich man who had stolen® 


into the fold, Cummings says that this 
“ great outbreak’ oecurred at @ then, up- 


‘town house on the east side of Broadway, 


between Broome and Spring Streets. “On 
that evening, at the appointed hour for Fe- 
freshments, the drawing room doors were 
thrown open, and an elegant supper 4p- 
peared before the astonished guests. A gen- 
eral revolt took place. Protests were en- 
tered, remonstrances made; a compromise 
finally, or, it rather should be said, speed- 
fly ensued. It was decided that the supper 
should be eaten, but that it should be done 
standing. ‘ Bitting down’ to supper, it was 
said, was prohibited by the rules. The dis- 
tinction was a very nice one; so was the 
supper. Members did not long ‘ stand out’; 
chairs were in demand, and in less than 
fifteen minutes the whole were as comfort- 
ably seated as if no such prohibition had 
ever in the rules existed, and looked as in- 
nocently unconscious as if nothing had oc- 
eurred contrary thereto. More ample jus- 
tice could not have been done to a feast. 
Milk and ‘honey never again appeared upon 
the festive board.” 


Cummings does not add that the club was 
broken up after that feast in order quietly 
to get rid of the rich member and the dan- 
ger of being demoralized by his dinners, 
but Mr. John Durand, in his “ Prehistoric 
Notes of the Century Club,” says that such 
was the fact, and Lossing corroborates him 
without going into detail, so there is not 
much doubt that some objectionable mem- 
ber was excluded in that way, the dissolu- 
tion and reorganization of the club occur- 
ring In 1830, and making a short and unim- 
portant break in the history of the club. 


The original plan of the meetings was 
that when the host of the evening called 
the club to order he should give out a sub- 
ject on which the artists were to draw for 
an hour, while the poets and other writers 
filled in the time by making verses—passing 
their subject around for four-line contribu- 
tiens from each. The artistic work, such as 
it was, was necessarily an exercise in com- 
position, as the subject given was seldom in 
sight; g0, what with the poets laughing 
over thelr jingling medley as it progressed 
from hand to hand, and with those who 
were neither artists nor writers casting 
jokes broadeast about them, the art work 
of the elub was not of a very serious nat- 
ure. Some historians even overlook the 
fact that it was the original object of the 
club, and credit the founding of The Sketeh 
to its literary side, represented by Bryant, 
Verplanck, and Sands; but early in the 
forties the club justified its origin by re- 
organizing itself again upon a more seri- 
ously artistic basis. Nevertheless, its 
palmy days were the old rollicking days, 
when such subjects as “‘ Raising the Wind” 
were given out for sketches, and the whole 
meeting was capable of dropping all other 
interests to join in the discussion as to the 
exact size and. shape of antediluvial butter 
churns, and when all other drawing was 
sometimes dispensed with in favor of the 
drawing of corks. 

The mectings of 
nounced in the daily 


the club were an- 
papers by mysteri- 
advertisements containing only the 
initials of the chub, the imitials of the 
member at whose house it was to meet, 
and the date. The frequent occurrence of 
these mysterious advertisements raised a 
good deal of curiosity, and caused 
sional editorial comment, or remarks from 
correspondents. This curiosity filled the 
club members with delight, and sometimes 
a member would answer it. For instance, 
after one of their advertisements had ap- 
peared, a city paper contained the follow- 
ing notice of it, "which Mr. Cummings 
quotes in his annals: 


ous 


occa- 


7s. C.—T. 8. C. 

The above appeared in some of the even- 
ing papers yesterday as an advertisement. 
Similar ones were quite common a year 
or two ago, and were then said to refer to 
the meetings of a gambling club—the same, 
it was thought, that was afterward broken 
up in Lumber Street. To which was an- 
swered: 


To the Editor of the Standard: 

My Dear Sir: | am exceedingly grieved to 
perceive by. your paper of this morning 
that you have fallen into an enormous er- 
ror respecting the nature and objects of 
the Selebrated Cociety, to wHich I have 
the honor to belong, and the existence of 
which is occasionally made known to the 
public through the press, by_the apparition 
of its formidable initials, 8. C. You ap- 
pear to be somewhat alarmed at the por- 
tentous aspect of the prodigy; but, my 
dear friend, let me entreat you to calm 
your fears—there is =. cause for your un- 
easiness, We, the S. C.’s, are not gamblers, 
and we entertain as virtuous and laudable 
a horror of Lumber Street, and its inqui- 
ties, as any of our fellow-countrymen. How 
should be it be otherwise? Are we not 
Sober Citizens: and Sincere Christians? Do 
we not Sleep Coundly, Sing ¢ “heerfully, Sep- 
arate ¢ oberly, Speak Censibly, Suffer 
Courageously, and Sup Comfort: ibly ? ? You 
seem to think we Shuffle Cards, too; but 
on the Spotless Character of an 8. C., it is 
not so, and the man who says it utters a 
Seandalous Calumny. 

Since you manifest so much anxiety on 
the subject, however, | will tell you the 
honest truth; we are, in fact, a Secret 
Combination of Sworn Conspirators, and 
Social Conviviality is but a Simulated Cover 
for the Sacred Cecrecy of our Solemn 
Cabal. We are Severe Colts, and our pur- 
pose is to uproot Jacksonism and the Re- 
public together. We are pledged for the 
establishment of absolute monarchy, the 
United States Bank and anti-Masonry; and 
we have sworn the downfall of the Re- 
gency, the Cherokees, and the odious prac- 
tice of making calls on New Year's Day. 
We have Seriously Concluded to have Mr. 
Van Beuren for King and Mr. Clay for 
Viceroy over him; but Mr. C. must change 
his name for Stephen, that he may be, like 


This | 


your y Sensible: diavenpentcans? 
and purposes aw 

After the Sketch Club had been estab- 
lished for several years, tt e known 
as the “ Twenty-one,”) fronivthé fact that 
its membership reachéd: that!wumber, and 
stuck there, the "twentywenewfinding , no 
other man quite;#uitabiectoijélie with them. 
The much-quoted.rules‘ef thitietut: had lim- 
ied the membership to tweitey+five; but, as 
in the case of most of the Other regula- 

ns, this one ‘was quite unneeessary, the 

embers being an unwritten law unto 
themselves. Yet even those: who: refused 
to elect a y-second member began to 
realize, as The. city grew, that there was 
scope for a much larger club than the 
Twenty-one, and so it happened that in 
December, 1846, or January, 1847, at a 
meeting of the Sketch, John F. Chapman 
proposed to found a new club for artists 
and men of letters—a chitb large enough to 
include all men of suitable qualifications. 
Early in 1847 the new club was organized 
and named the “Century,” because its 
membership was at first limited to 100—a 
number which seemed practically unlimited 
at that time and in comparison with the 
Twenty-one, though it was soon outgrown, 
and has been gradually enlarged to 000. 

When the Century was founded the mem- 
bers of the old Sketch Club felt bound, as 
they expressed it, to “rock the cradle’ of 
the new club, and {in doing so, their old 
organization became neglected. The Sketch 
Club was never disbanded, but its meet- 
ings grew less and less frequent, and 
finally ceased altogether, its last recorded 
session occurring in 1869. Many of the 
faithful Twenty-one must have been miss- 
ing at that time, for the pioneers had done 
their work, and one after another were 
dropping from the ranks of the Academy 
exhibitors, writers, scientists, and jolly 
good fellows. New men were beginning to 
take their places—-men who had. more 
knowledge, perhaps, but no more love for 
their callings, and as the last meeting of 
the old chub broke up, some of the cheer- 
ful, bent, wrinkled old members must have 
realized, with more than a fleeting ) 
that they were writing finis to an epoch 
in the history of their art. M. T. E. 


Mrs. Gilman’s Volume on Children.* 
As one eloses Mrs. Gilman’s volume of 
criginal and illuminating thoughts *‘ Con- 
eerning Children,"’ one’s first impulse is to 
exclaim: Wanted—A philanthropist to put 
it into the hands of all Bnglish-speaking 
parents to whom have been vouchsafed 
hearing ears and responsive hearts. True, 
the first effect would be to raise the price 
of sackcloth and create a ‘‘run” upon all 
banks of ashes; but, once supplied with 
these useful articles, parents would find 
the humiliation good for their own souls, 
and still better in its resulés upon the 
souls of their offspring. 

Mrs. Gilman has heeded good Dr. John- 
son's counsel, and has freed her mind of 
eant. Her thoughts are her own; they are 
brightly and deftly put—saving, O shade 
of Pym, an occasional split infinitive!— 
and, best of all, she has net only the cour- 
age, but the logie, of her convictions. 
‘The Effeet of Minding on the Mind,” 
* Presumptuous Age,”’ and ‘* The Respect 
Due to Youth" express certain epinions 
of our own which we have long held in 
eowardly silence; and, therefore, we nat- 
urally find these chapters peculiarly con- 
vincing. We wish Mrs. Gilman had added 
another on ‘The Descriptive Method of 
Management."" We have known families 
in which the children were chiefly man- 
aged after this fashion—they being pres- 
ent: One grown-up remarks te another, 
or addresses some tutelary genius in the 
empty air: ‘‘ Did you ever see such fright- 
ful table manners as Tom has?” or, *‘ I do 
think Susie has the worst temper I ever 
knew,” &c., ad infinitum. Poor Tom and 
Susie sit red and silent, and the hapless 
guest takes off his mental hat in homage 
ta their self-control, fervently wishing the 
while that the fantastic story of “ Vice 
Vers4”’ might at once be realized. 

If we cannot find our desired philanthro- 
pist, we would urge that ‘“ Presumptuous 
Age’’ printed as tract and strewn 
throughout the length and breadth of all 
lands. Has there ever been a family that 
could not adduce examples of the uncon- 
scious assumption and tyranny of its elder 
members, their futile endeavor to coerce a 
respect they could not command? What 
Mrs. Gilman has to say on this subject she 


might well have concluded with a triumph- 
ant “ Quod erat @emonstrandum.” 

Some of her theories are in advance of 
the age, and, indeed, it may be that they 
are too radical for ever-feture acceptance 
—such, for instanee, as are set forth in 
% Place for Children-” and * Mothers, 
Natural and Unnatural.” But we believe 
that some modification of thef® must ob- 
tain and that the nursemaid must go. 
When we observe how marriages are 
the wonder is, not that so few should 
In like 


” 


be a 


made, 
be tolerably happy, but so many. 
manner, when we observe how children, 
even the most carefully reared, are of 
necessity neglected in their earliest and 
nfost impressionable youth, thé wonder is, 
net that there should be so few noble and 
right-minded men and women, but so 
many. 

We are afraid even the full carrying out 
of Mrs. Gilman’s theories would not do 
away with “original sin."” We, confess 
sympathies are with the mother of 
Mary Von't" quite as much as witl the 
child. ‘See what Johnny is doing, and 
tell him to stop,” is a pretty safe general 
order under the present system. But such 
ethical training as Mrs. Gilman advocates 
would from the beginning foster all that is 
pest in human nature; the virgin soil would 
be so occupied with useful, healthful 
crowthsa that there would be little room 
evil weeds, and we might hope that 
the close of the next century would see 
not only the “‘ many inventions" ef this, 
but a race as superior to ourselves as the 
nuonday to the struggling dawn. 

{t is te be hoped that “ Concerning Chil- 
dren’ will be widely read and thought- 
fully considered. It is one of the beoks 
that deserve a large and a heedful public. 


our 
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*CONCERNING CHILDREN. By Charlette Per- 
kins Gilman, Pp. 29%. I2mo, cloth. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co, 


‘ahiges| THE HOOSIERS. 


Indiana im History and Literature.® 

In what appears to be an interesting 
series, called ‘‘ National Studies in Ameri- 
ean Letters,” and in which “Old Cam- 
bridge ” and “ Brook Farm” have already 
received recognition, “The Hoosiers” 
now appears, written by Mr. Meredith 
Nicholson. It proves to be a thorough 
investigation of the literary history of In- 
diana, and the steps by which that State 


‘has arrived at its present degree of culti- 


vation, including; for the better apprecia- 
tion of what that cultivation means and 
represents, a brief review of the State’s 
political and sotial history. Mr. Nichol- 
son's. book is net In any sense a critical 
study of Hoosier literature, nor does it 
pretend to be one, but it gives in com- 
pact and readable form the growth of @ 
people from the poverty and ftgnorance of 
pioneer days to a condition of prosperity 
and intelligence pre-eminent in the Middle 
West, and to the prodfiction not only of 
many creditable writers, but of several 
famous ones. From the days of the earltest 
settlement ‘In Indiana, the Hoosier, Hke 
the New England Yankee, has had 4 dis- 
tinct individuality, and it is very proper 
that record should be kept of so inter- 
esting a contribution to American litera- 
ture, whatever may be the verdict as to 
the value of some of it from an artistic 
point of view. 


Of the origin of the term “ Hoosier"’ as 
applied to native Indianians, the author 
gives no other explanation than the com- 
mon one that it a contraction of the phrase, 
‘who's hyer?"’ but he resents the habit 
people have of regarding it as synonymous 
with boorishness and illiteracy. The early 
Indiana townfolk, he says, were the peers 
of any of their fellows of the urban class 
in the Ohio Valley. They came primarily 
of American stock, and have been influ- 
enced much less than the majority of their 
neighbors in other States by the currents 
of alien migration that have flowed around 
and beyond them. As to the existence of 
a distinct Hoosier dialeet, Mr. Nicholson 
expresses grave doubts. “The real 
Hoosier,"’ he says, ‘‘ who has been little in 
eontact with the people of cities, speaks a 
good deal as his Pennsyivania or North 
Carolina or Kentucky grandfather or 
great-grandfather did before him, and has 
ereated nothing mew." The most striking 
oddities in Indianians’ speech Mr. Nichol- 
son traces to their Scotch-Irish ancestors, 
and not to the French, Germans, or Eng- 
lish Quakers, but the schoolmaster and the 
dictioriary have an effect even in Indiana, 
he points out, and such oddities are fast 
disappearing. He even predicts that it will 
be in the Mississippi Valley and the Trans- 
Missouri eountry and not in the South or 
New England that, in the next quarter of 
a century, a normal Ameriean speech, free 
of local idiosyncrasies, will first appear, 


Mr. Nicholson asserts that as late as 1837 
a member of the Indiana Legislature, dur- 
ing the discussion of a proposed school tax, 
declared that when he died he wanted his 
epitaph to be, “ Here lies an enemy to free 
schoois."" At that time no system ef com- 
mon schools had been tnaugurated, and the 
Hoosier, as Eggleston pictured him, was 
beeoming a type altogether too common, 
when an unlooked-for champion of educa- 
tion appeared in the person of Caleb Mills. 
This man stands first among those whom 
Mr. Nicholson calls the “ bringers of the 
light’ to Indiana, and he 
life ‘to the cause of free 
State. 

The Hoosier has become most widely 
known to fame through his two best inter- 
preters, Edward Eggleston and James 
Whitcomb Riley, and these are admittedly 
the two greatest names among Indiana 
writers. Mr. Nicholson rates both novelist 
and poet high, not only among writers of 
their own State, but in the wide field of 
American authors. In this he is undoubt- 
edly right, but in another chapter he gives 
what not a few critics will consider absurd- 
ly exaggerated praise to Gen. Lew Walk 
lace’'s literary achievement. Maurice 
Thompson, first a poet and later a novel- 
ist, bids fair to take a place beside Eg- 
gleston and Riley, while Booth Tarking- 
ton and Charles Major offer promise that 
the mueh heralded “great American nov- 
el’ may yet emanate from Indiana's fast 
increasing group of writers. Mr. Nicholson 
shows, too, that there ability there in 
all branches of Hterature. History, poetry, 
politieal, and scientific and biog- 
raphy all have their exponents, and the 
names of literary workers in the Indiana 
field are nothing less than legion. Mr. Nich- 
olson hints in his preface that he has only 
mentioned the most significant names, but 
it is safe to say that many on his list are 
not known outside the bounds of their 
awn town or at most of their own 
State. It seems as if, considering the pur- 
pose pf the series in which his book is to 
be placed, the author might with profit 
have carried the sifting process further 
than he has and yet retained everything 
distinctive in Hooster literatwre. As a 
book of reference, however, it doubt- 
less more valuable in present. ful- 
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Royal Houses of Israel and Judah,” 
by George O. Little, which is being pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls Company, is 
an elaborate interwoven history of incident 
and description, the story of which is 
carried on by means of paralici pas- 
sages. 


* The 


By Meredith Nicholson. 8ve, 
The Macmillan Company. 
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COLONIZATION. 


History of It from the Earliest Times.* 


Of the multitude of books that have been 
inspired by the Spanish-American war or 
the questions of policy that have grown 
out of it, “‘ The History of Colonization ”’ is 
one of the most valuable. It is both timely 
and exhaustive; a work that distinctly fills 
a want which, if not long felt, is sufficient- 
ly pressing. At this time, when the spirit 
of American enterprise and American polit- 
ical expansion has gone a-wading in the 
strange waters of colonial acquisition, 
something in the nature of a comprehensive | 
chart is demanded. It is of the last im- | 
portance that we should know by whom and 
how and under what circumstances the 
outlying territory of the earth has been , 
settled; what the conditions of success or 
of failure have been. Nothing less than a | 
review of the whole history of colonization 
will aptly serve this purpose. 

Mr. Morris, in his preface, notes the fact 
that most of the able treatises written on 
this subject have been devoted to “ special 
epochs or fields of research, are written 
from the standpoint of some one nation, er 
are too technical te be available and inter- 
esting to the majority of readers.’ Build- 
ing upon the work done in special fields by 
eminent writers as well as upon the general 
foundations of history, he has reinforced 
his labor with an exhaustive bibliography. 

The opening chapter of the work deals 
with the ideal theoretic colony, laying 
down as fundamental certain “ principles "’ 
which may be regarded as the accepted 
maxims of colonial science. These are not 
advanced as expressions merely of the au- 
thor’s own conception of the causes of co- 
lonial success or failure and metheds of 
colonial administration; but, on the con- 
trary, they are in each case supported by 
citations from writers of acknowledged au- 
thority in the field of pelitical economy. 

The prime motive fom the establishment 
of colonies, their utillty to the parent 
state, and the preponderance of the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of such depen- 
dencies, are questions that are discussed 
thoughtfully. The author notes the classi- 
fication of colonies as follows? First— 
Those created or acquired by military force. 
Second—Those engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, where farming is the chief occupation 
of the inhabitants. Third—Those engaged 
in commerce and trade—consisting chiefly 
of a few merchants sent out from the par- 
ent State to carry on the barter and ex- 
change of commodities with the natives of 
the region where they reside, and, fourth. 
those in which the plantation system pre- 
valis, devoted to the cultivation of such 
products of the soil as cannot for climatic 
reasons be grown in the home country. 
Penal colonies are alluded to as a fifth 
class. A broader classification than the | 
above is suggested, by which colonies are 
divided into “ those voluntarily and those 
involuntarily founded by the metropolis; 
or, rather, those intentionally established 
by the Government and those unconscious- 
ly created by the people.” All military col- 
onies belong to the first of these classes 
and many trading and agricultural settle- 
ments to the latter class. 

“The object of establishments created by 
the State is manifest: not any nation has 
ever entered upon a colonial policy without 
the hope thereby to strengthen its power, 
to add to its riches, to assure its stability, 
to increase its influence, and to augment 
its prosperity. Whatever the temporary oc- 
casion, these have universally been the mo- 
tives of action.” 

Reading that paragraph after hearing 
the presentation of the whole list of argu- 
ments urged for the adoption of a vigorous 
colonial policy by the United States, it is 
difficult to avoid the consideration that | 
even the newest plea for a course of expan- 
sion is as venerable as the statecraft of 
Rameses or Thutmosis I. or the wisdom 
that founded the commerce ef the Phoeni- 
cians. bi ' 

On Page 17 we read that “ the essential of 
power on the part of the mother untry 
likewise implies the element wealth. 
‘That a a sd nation cannot efijoy the, tux- 
ury of colonies is almost an economic max- 
im. * * * Not riches alone suffice to sup- 
port a colonial policy; something more is 
demanded; there must be an excess of cap- 
ital. Money raust be plentiful and cheap; 
investments difficult, interest low;~all or 
many of the conditions must exist which 
would cause financiers to welcome with | 
pleasure new opportunities for ample Te- 
turns. * * * Farming, on the other hand, 
should be insufficiently developed (in the 
parent state) to satisfy the daily wants 
of the people. Colonists are naturaily till- 
ers of the soil, and an agricultural com- 
munity cannot, as a rule, guarantee them 
the necessary cales, * * * For this reason 
colonies are found to be peculiarly advan- 
tageous to industria? nations.” 

Stress is laid upon the necessity of a vir- 
gin soli for a successful (agricultural) col- 
ony; the ideal conditions being those under 
which the colonist finds fhe prime necessa- 
ries of life ready to his hand. 

“The choice of a region for colonization ” 
is a phrase which does not seem to be ap- 
plicable to any known example of colony 
building in recent times, if by ‘choice ” 
deliberation is at all implied, The urgency | 
of unforeseen events would appear to have 
its larger influence. If we allow free . 


colonistswho are best adapted to that mode ¥ 
of life-who are.‘ inabued with the traits of 
their ownrnmation,,.* «f' * truly patriotic, 
above selfishness and below Socialism,” en- 
dowed with: “sturdiness of character and 
firmnessyof: conviction.”” But Mr. Morris 
jhas hit;the ‘nail on the head when he has 
pointed, out’ thdt not’the man inured to 
ease, to whom the struggle for a livelihood 
is unknown, nor, on the other hand, the 
penniless adventurer, makes the best cole- 
nist. The middle rank man, raised by his 
own efforts above pauperism, but not to 
wealth, is the one who will stand most 
sturdily in his tracks in a new land and 
work to the best advantage to himself and 
his country. 

“A colony is not born or developed in a 
day. Before a fair estimate can be made 
of its value a considerable period must 
elapse. Bacon has said that at least thirty 
years must pass before judgment can be 
given."’ This statement at once suggests | 
problems in statecraft which modern Gov- 
ernments may well ponder. In the first | 
place a mental concept is immediately 
formed of a parent State in whose councils 
a settled and consistent policy can be and 
is carried on through successive administra- 
tions. If only a State in which such an 
ideally perfect condition of government ob- 
tains can be successful in colenial exten- 
sion, grave doubts may be entertained of 
the success in this direction of any of the 
great nations that are governed primarily 
by the will of the people. 

Following the thoughtful and interesting 
preliminary essay to which this brief refer- 
ence has been made, an almost bewildering | 
array of historical data is marshaled in | 
order, from the very earliest attempts of 
Egyptian and Phoenician adventures, to 
the latest achievements of the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon world builders. The consecu- 
tive steps by which navigation, trade, and 
colonization have progressed in natural se- 
quence toward the establishment of new 
States have been traced in a manner that 
leaves little to be desired. 

From those States which were famous in 
antiquity for their colonial extension—Phoe- 
necia, Carthage, Greece, and Rome—the 
reader is taken by an enticing path into 
that golden wonderland of commerce and 
expansion, the dominant colonizers of the 
Middle Ages. Amalfi and Pisa open the 
list—Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, 
with a beggarly fifty thousand inhabitants 
and not more than ten times that number 
of people owning its jurisdiction, yet pos- 
sessed of the finest navy in Europe and 
urging the barter of its merchants upon the 
world either by the peaceful methods of 
trade or at the point of spear and pike, as 
the case seemed to require; Pisa, a quiet 
village to-day, but once powerful as a 
maritime power—such were the mediaeval 
forerunners of the pre-eminent Mediterra- 
nean powers. 

Florence, Genoa, and Venice, the traders, 
the bankers, the navigators of a bygone 
day, through pages full of fascination we 
trace their marvelous extension until their 
power and wealth become a great imposing 
iridescent bubble, which it fell to the lot of 
a Genoese to prick. On the day that news 
began to be told of a new world, and the 
Atlantic became the arena for enterprise, | 
Mediterranean supremacy commenced to 
wane. 4 

Then Portugal, Spain, Prance, Holland, 
and England forged gradually to the front. 
While the story of each is separately told 
and may be read by itself, yet there is a 
continuity and relationship between them, 
so that a perfectly homogeneous result is 


_obtained in the completed werk. 


No finer example; fonld be afforded of 
the close interdependence of one State w' 
another in its colonial policy, and of one 
century with another, than that which is 
Presented in the Philippine Islands. Span- 
ish colonization, unrivaled dn its day, if ex- 
tent and productivity are the test, but a 
saturnalia of mismanagement and greed if 
viewed ethically, practically commenced 
with the voyages of Columbus. In the af- 
fivent period of her widest outreach, the 
kingdom of Philip stretched a grasping 
hand over that fruitful archipelage that 
bears his name. In the probiem of the day 
for the American statesman bent upon a 
policy of expansion, the conditions, the dif- | 
ficnities, and the prejudices that confront , 


them are those of the sixteenth rather than | 
of the nineteenth century—are Castilian or 
Aragonese rather than Asiatic. 
Three-quarters of the secosd volume is | 
tevoted to English colonization, a subject 
toe broad to be even epitomized successfully 
within the limits of modorn review. It is a 
comprehensive histary of the world’s: prog- 
ress for three hundred years, the story of 
the ponderous, Imvincitble advance and 
ead of ish government, English 
ideas, and English sentiment over the face 
of the earth. 


Wherever thought wand: 
or footsteps wre directed ti ighout this 
earthly erse, the flag of Britain, the ‘| 
emblem of Se is not far distant. 
Under the union jack, the American In- 
dian, the n of Africa, Australia, and 
the West in es, the het neous wnd nu- 
merous peoples of Kast India, the Malays, 
the Hottentots, the Polynesians, the Chi- 
nese, and several other races inferior In the 
scale of humanity live, labor, and die. 

Not only has the narrative of history 
been drawn w for this acconnt, but sta- 
tistics have n studied, digested, and 
summarized, so that an o lesson in 
cost, tn method, in 
is set clearly and succi forth. In Ori- 
ent and Occident, under pine and the 

t ca ranges 


follow the “pioneers. ot 


eyes turn, 


choice in the selection of territory to be been 
colonized, we may @iscuss with serious pur- | ‘he 


pose its strategic value. It is indeed an > 
ideal colony that seems to be under dis- . 


cussion for which men may be selected as "°* 
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The N.Y Evening Post considers Gen. Cox “easily the 
highest authority with reference to the events and the 


strategy of the Civil War. 


He maintained to the end 


the vigor of thought and expression which marked his 


prime. His fairness was remarkable for a nature so 


hearty as to be almost fervid.” 


The N. Y. Mail and Express says : 


‘*This work is a contri- 


bution to the literature of the crucial period of the nation’s 


history of real and enduring value. 


It is ene of the final 


books on the war, of which we have as yet but few, 
because their time is but just come; and it is unquestion- 
ably one of those treasuries of information which in days 
to come will be abundantly quoted.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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The Greatest and the Most Charming 
Love Story of the Twentieth Century. 


SEVENTIE TH THOUSAND 


The Cardinal's Snuff-Box 
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By Henry Harland. 


$1.50. 


“NO STORY SO PURE, SO CHARMING, SO AP- 
PEALING, IS TO BE FOUND IN ALL LITERATURE.” 
“IT HAS ALL THE CHARM THAT IS IN LOVE IT- 


SELF” 


“THE AUTHOR GIVES US THE INEFFABLY 


SWEET STORY WITH A WIT, A TACT, A MANNER 
THAT MAKE ONE WONDER WE EVER THOUGHT 
OF LOVE AS A TALE THAT WAS OLD AND STALE.” 


It may be read by the seaside, the fireside, in the 


study, and by the wayside. 


It suits all moods, for 


it charms all moods to its own gracious mood, 


Independence Hall. 
From The Philadelphia North American. 


Richard McWilliams, a shoemaker, and 


| a poor man by his own rating, has present- - 


ed a rare picture to the collection in Inde- 


pendence Hall. It is one of the four known ' 


eopies of the Krimmel engraving of Inde- 
pendence Hall in 1815, perhaps the rarest 
engraving of that building. 

The very existence of the engraving was 
urknown to the commission which recently 
restored Independence Hall, until a small 
outline of it was discovered in an old alma- 


nac. The impartance of the picture to the | 


architects planning the restoration was 


three 
to it 


= Se: 
PESOS. 
Fad 


was Richard McWilliams 


| State House collecti 


of 1618 South 
Seventh Street. 
“I'm a shoemaker,” said he, “and I got 
‘this twenty years ago in yment for a 
of boots. I didn’t attach much impor- 
tance to it, thou. and for nearly twenty 
years it lay rolled up. [ read in the papers 
that after much search a = the lost 
Krimmel had been found and borrowed f: 
the uso of the architects. I had several 
offers, but I decided to present it to the 
on.” 
L. lL. Krimmel died before he finished the 
figures in the foreground. Those in the 
background, however, are shown in ex- 
mquisite detall. 


She Learned the Prices. 


“ Th of the famale 
beyond the ordinary * 





Prof. Barrett Wendell’s Important 
Volume in the Literary His- 

. tories Series.* 

The third and latest volume in a project- 
@d series of ‘‘ Literary Histories ''—those. of 
India and Ireland having led the proces- 
sion, with a literary history of the Jews 
announced soon to follow—is Prof. Barrett 
Wendell’'s “A Literary History. of Amert- 
ca.” The Professor of English in Harvard 
Untversity who has written upon American 
topics before, upon English composition 
and upon Shakespeare and Elizabetha “* 
erature, should be umply cameos the 
the work just completed. We have before 
us, therefore, as expectation suggests, a 
somewhat formidable book in size, with 
its various topics and periods happily. ar- 
ranged—and a framework somewhat unique 
in its constant comparative reference to 


the literature of England, at each date, 


and to other concurrent history. 
The book has a brief introduction which 
opens with a pleasant attempt to Illustrate 


what literature is and its relation to life. 
The word is more easily understood, the 


author says, than defined. His formula for 
it—reminding of Matthew Arnold's 
Gefinition of poetry—is as follows: ‘* The 
lasting expression in words of the mean- 
ing of life.” If he had said “ the more, or 
less permanent” for “ lasting,’ @ more 
accurate meaning perhaps would have been 
the literature of an era 
now dust-covered and forgotten is litera- 
ture; though it be not, like the ‘“ Hiad,” 
the “Divine Comedy,’ and ‘* Hamlet,” 
wrought for all time. 

In looking back to the sources of its 
birth he the literature of our 


tongue: 

In 1575 there was hardly such a thing as 
modern English literature; in 1625 that 
great body of English literature which we 
call Elizabethan was complete. Fifty years 
had given us not only incomparable lyric 


verse, and the final version of the Bible, 


but the work too of Spenser, of Shakes- 
seare, and the other great dramatists, of 
Froaker of Raleigh, of Bacon, and Of all 
their fellows. 

The primacy of Shakespeare, as of Chau- 


cer at his particular period, is recognized 


to note a law governing “ the growth, de- 
velopment, and decline of all literature and 
fine art whatsover.’’ Both are brought 
forth through a strong impulse and out- 
burst of imagination that *‘ moves men to 
break the shackles of: tradition, making 
things which have not been before.” But 
these new utterances find themselves ex- 
hausted in time, and a period without in- 
spiration follows, ‘‘ to be broken only when 
in time to come the vital force of imagina- 
tion shall revive.”’ 

Prof. Wendell’s volume is divided into 
six ‘ books,” titled ‘ The Seventeenth Cent- 
ury,” “The Eighteenth Century,” ‘‘ The 
Nineteenth Century,” ‘ Literature in the 
Middle States from 1798 to 1857," ‘* The 
Renaissance of New England,” “* The Rest 
of the Story.” American literature he 
makes begin formally not far from the 
time of Shakespeare's death, It did not, of 
course, keep equal quality with and 
parallel the literature that was 
synchronous—and, at first, there was little 
to be shown. A new continent to break, 
with savages and a savage climate to be 
imperiled by, touched Mrs. Hemans’s muse; 
but not that of the Elizabethan immigrants 
Where Vulcan is forging Apol- 
lo not venture. Even when a con- 
tributive calm and a partial repose from 
primitive conflicts came, the monitions of 
and letters were not many or impor- 

It was quite natural, therefore, that 
the beginnings of this literature should 
come slowly. The author estimates that 
America’s literary development has lagged 
behind England’s by a century in the 
North, and somewhat more in the South. 

In calling the early settlers of America 
Elizabethans, it meant that they 
were those of the literary guild. ‘ The sin- 
gle work produced in America which, by 
of may be held a 
to letters is a 
George translation of 
during his 


one 


attained—since 


says of 


an 
English 


themselves. 


does 


art 
tant 


is 


not 


language 
Elizabethan 
Sandys's 
been made 


any stretch 
contribution 
portion of 
Ovid, 
sojourn in Virginia between 1621 and 1624."" 
The Virginia settlers were of the adventur- 
which expresses itself far more 
than in words, “‘ while the set- 
of New England were too muth 
to the affairs of another world than 
to have time, if they had had 
principle, for devotion to any 
wrt." To trace the progress 
here, the author remarks that 
speaking, all our Northern col- 
developed from those in Massa- 
and all Southern from that 
Virginia.” In spite of some 
entment that this declar- 
it without 


said to have 


ous 


type, 
in action 
tler 
voted 
this 


taste 


form 


de- 


even 
or 
of 
of mind 
* broadly 
onies were 


tine 


chusetts, our 


planted in 
Knickerbocker re 
ation is likely to 
doubt, in a large sense true. 

Phe author's method of continually citing 
what divergences from and correspondence 
with England's literary status and growth 
were in America is both pict- 
uresque and illuminating. A multitude of 
paragraphs that do this 
would be worth quoting, if space could be 
had for them. ‘‘ One conclusion,’”’ our au- 
thor says, The native Yan- 
kees of 1700 were incalculably nearer their 
Elizabethan than were any 
their contemporaries born in the mother 
country.” In the seventeenth century it 
was our New England authorship that was 
almost in the ascendant. Of nine 
strictly literary titles of books culled from 
Whitcomd’s ** Outlines,” only one, the trans- 
lation from Ovid just mentioned, *‘ did not 
proceed from . New England.’ 
While such books as that of Anne Brad- 


is, 


arouse, 


developed 


sentences and 


‘seems clear: 


ancestors of 


wholly 


directly 


*A LITERARY HISTORY OF AMERICA. By 
Barrett Wendell, Professor of English at 
Harvard University New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, Pp. 675. $3. 
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street, called “The ‘Tenth Muse"; “the | ing #0 much of an ine 


‘Bay’ Psalm Book,” Michael Wiggie- 
worth’s “Day of-Doom,” and the “ New 
England Primer" “were coming out in 
America, English literature was adding to 


itself the names of Shakespeare; of Milton, - 


andof Dryden.” The “ Bay Book,” 
issued in 1640, was strictly con neous’ 
with Carew’s ‘ Poems " and Isaak Walton's 
“Life of Donne.”’» The.voluminous writer 
of this century in New Engtand. was Cotton 
Mather, whose y inohides 400 
‘titles. And he was a minister and 
politician, too. This | r was read 
abroad. ‘“ Again and again,’ says Prof. 
Wendell, “ Cotton Mather tes with a 
rhythmical beauty whieh ‘recalls the en- 
thusiastic spontaneity of Elizabethan Eng- 
lish, so different from the English which 
came after the civil wars.’’ 

In the eighteenth century in America the 
most vigorous writing—Classing Jonathan 
Edwards's theological work with it—was 


political, There was the Declaration of In- 


dependence, and there was the Federalist. 
The latter, like all the educated writing 
of this time, is ‘‘ phrased with a rhythmical 


balance and urbane polish which give it 


claim to literary distinction.” * * * The 


most important thing published in Eng- 
land during the same years was the poetry 
of Robert Burns. The contrast between 
Kuirns and the Federalist—our author 


thinks—‘‘ tells the whole literary story.” 
Literature pure and simple ‘‘ was yet to 
come.’ What led that way was the work 
of Joel Barlow, one of the so-called Hart- 
ford wits, and that of his colleagues and 
the poetry of Trumbull and Freneau. 

In tracing the literary current from 1798 


to just before the civil war, Prof. Wen- 
dell first makes properly prominent Charles 


Brockden Brown, who has for two genera- 
tions been forgotten, except by scholars and 
historians. In his novel, ‘* Wieland,’ he 
seems to be the precursor of Poe, and of the 
gruesome Puritan imagination set forth 


later by Hawthorne, It could have been 
written only by one who had genuinely felt 


a sense of what hideously mysterious things 
may lie beyond human ken. * * * The 
sense of horror which Brown expressed in 
“ Wieland” is genuine. To feel its power 


you need only compare it with a similar 


feeling expressed in Lewis's “Monk” in the 


‘* Mysteries of Udolpho,”’ or even in ‘ Caleb 
Williams" itself. In *‘ Ormond’’ and “ Ar- 
thur Mervyn" he shows another kind of 
power. It was this ‘‘ labored prose fiction 
with which our American literature be- 
gins.” 

Of Irving, who was the first American 
author to attain European reputation in 
his own lifetime, Prof. Wendell says: ‘* His 
greatest merits, which nothing can abate, 
are pervasive artistic conscience, admirable 
and persistent sense of form, and constant 
devotion to literary ideals.” He had an 
admirable style, ‘“‘a quaintly extravagant 
sort of humor,” but he was not troubled 
with the “mystery of things.’’ His mes- 
sage was not serious; his purpose was to 
entertain and delight. Brown, Irving, and 
Cooper left nothing “ significant ’’ or ‘ pro- 


found.” They are “ properly remembered 
as writers of wholesome fiction.”’ 

Bryant's reputed primacy and known pri- 
ority as a considerable American poet is 
remarked; but, is it true that Fitz-Greene 
Halleck's ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris"’ and the first 
stanza of his tribute to Drake are all that 
is now remembered of his verse? His 
“Burns” and “‘ Red Jacket’’ may not be 
as tinseled as these, but are they not as 
solidly .meritorious? Of Poe it is said, ‘‘ he 
had a natural, instinctive, eager perception 
of beauty.” Meretricious he often was, 
but his critical perception was usually just, 
It was his ‘‘ temperament ’’'—one may say 
the personal equation—that has _ given 
“lasting character and vitality to his 
work."”’ What is said of Willis and the 
Knickerbocker School is very just descrip- 
tion. It was New England, our author says, 
“developed the most mature school 
of pure letters which has yet appeared in 
this country.” 

Prof. Wendell does not forget the ora- 
torical literature, nor the historical. He 
touches Transcendentalism and the Concord 
School with much keenness of epithet, 
holding Alcott lightly, and Emerson as a 
writer of unconditioned freedom. “In es- 
sence throughout, Emerson's work bids 
fair to disregard the passing of time; its 
spirit seems little more conditioned by the 
circumstances of nineteenth century Con- 
cord, or Boston, than Homer's was by the 
old Aegean breezes.’ Thoreau, he thinks, 
was not ‘‘an immortal maker of phrases,”’ 
but he ** had the power of making sentences 
and paragraphs artistically beautiful.’’ But 
I should say Thoreau had much more than 
any mere force of style. He gave a 
score of writers and to innumerable read- 
ers Nature's open sesame. 

The limits of space compel a dismissal here 
of much further detailed reference to what 
is said of separate authors—Holmes, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, and others—except that it 
may be said he ranks them all appropri- 
ately, and Hawthorne perhaps highest. Em- 
phasizing the poetic quality in him, he adds 
also: ‘‘ Of all our men of letters, Hawthorne 
was the most indigenous of all, the least 
imitative. He never seems to have relaxed 
his effort to write beautifully he 
could.”" A considerable force of genius he 
discerns in Whitman; but he speaks of his 
* Brooklyn Ferry "' verses as being ‘‘a mad 
kind of rhythm, which sounds as 
trying to bubble through 


to 


as as 


ters were sew- 


| age,"’ 


| variously 
| Southern galaxy of literary stars. 


| 
| 


Prof. Wendell, in his consideration of 
Southern authorship, does not mention Al- 
bert Pike, who—besides being otherwise 
stood high in the 
In speak- 
ing of our humorists, he does not sce 
‘Major Jack Downing” and *' Josh Bill- 
ings ''—the first deserving mention for be- 


famous—once 





if hexame- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
} 


| *THE 


-In the Revyhitio 


; only 


ecvents, 


politics—and the second 
“ Essay on the Mule,” ‘ 
Lineoln, and, by his apho 
praise from the staid West: ir 
hitiis Wheat- 


ley, the negro. poet, whi in ’ Wash- 
ington, gets no notideno# do. Sylvester 
Judd’s “ Margaret '' arid. Holmes’s.‘' Mech- 
anism in Thought and Morals,’’ where some 
réference to. them would have helped his 
argument. Thomas Holley Chivers,. too, 
might have heen spoken of in his relation to 
Poe. The North American Review, The 
Dial, and The Atlantic Monthly receive at- 
tention; but The. New. Yorker (called by 
Parton the atest literary paper America, 
up to its date, had produced,) and the 
scores of literary annuals elicit no remark. 
Excepting Mrs. Stowe and Margaret Fuller, 
the “ever womanly” in Hlterature’ has 
slight place. Against the rule of not nam- 
ing living authors, a few (some of them 
minor ones) are characterized; while John 
Burroughs, Aldrich, and others, rather 
more important, are missed. 

Pécullarities in this book are its ex- 
treme English orthography, and a constant 
deference to the “ gentle birth" and family 


“ distinction " 6f the authors quite beyond 
any critical necessity. Is it really of the 
highest sanction to spell Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s surname without the “1? 
Brushing minor matters aside, Prof. Wen- 
dell has given us a valuable and interest- 


ing review. His style, a trifle stiff and 
staccato in the outset, warms into a freer 
fluency as it goes on. His chief conclusion 
may be read in this summing up: 

It fs only during the nineteenth century— 
the century of American nationality—that 
America has brought forth literature, First 
appearing in the Middle States, this soon 
developed more seriously in New England, 
whose mental! life, so active at first, had 
lain comparatively dormant for almost a 
hundred years. hese two phases of lit- 
erary expression, the only ones which may 
as yet be regarded as complete, have been 
the chief subject of our study. On the im- 
pression which they have left with us must 
rest our estimate of what the literature 
produced in America has higherto signified. 

JOEL BENTON. 


‘Review. 


Robert G. Ingersoll’s Works in Twelve 
Volumes.* 


What may be considered as the definitive 


and authorized edition of the works of the 
late Robert G. Ingersoll has now been 
presented to the public in twelve very ap- 
propriate volumes—appropriate in letter- 
press, form, binding, and in editing. Most 
of the material therein contained was care- 
fully re-examined by the author at differ- 
ent periods during his life, but we learn 
in the preface that much was found among 
his literary remains which should be in- 
eluded in an authorized and definitive edi- 
tion, but which was never reviewed by Mr. 
Ingersoll with a view to have it published 
or republished, as the case might be. For 
the most part the arrangement is chrono- 
logical, and for this and other-reasons a 
biography has been dispensed with. 

The saying that a man is best known by 
his works may be applied to the career of 
Robert G. Ingersoll and to the way in which 


that career found expression in written or 
spoken words in a literal as well as a fig- 
urative sense. Such a record is worth an 
examination for many reasons. To the 
many persons all over this country who 
have taken Mr. Ingersoll as he would have 
them take him the twelve volumes before 
us will mean a great deal, for in them will 
be found the numerous phases of a doctrine 
which they admire and respect; to others 
the books will represent simply the living 
document of a notorious agnostic; to oth- 
ers still they may be cherished on account 
of the strong literary personality expressed. 
But from any point of view they cannot be 
ignored, for their contents has left an in- 
delible mark upon the history of the last 
thirty years of the century just closed, 
whether we consider it as a scar or a dec- 
oration. 

Mr. Ingersoll was a ready and eloquent 
speaker and writer on most subjects— 
religious, political, sociological, economi- 
cal, legal, literary. He wrote reviews of 
current literary, dramatic, and musical 
works. He composed poetry. In nearly all 
that he expressed the moving impulse was 
that of the controversialist. Of the many 
qualities which go to make up the really 
great controversialist are three—sympathy, 
prudence, and repose. These he singularly 
lacked. And, while at all times open to 
conviction based upon his own premises, 
very often, in order to maintain these 
premises, he made use of the rhetoric 
which he never failed to condemn in his 
adversaries. For this reason his style, al- 
though it served his purpose for the time, 
in most is a dangerous one to 
imitate, Twenty-five years after he wrote 
and spoke certain things, we review these 
same things with considerable wonder that 
they should have produced the effect that 
they did once. But if he suffers by the 
lapse of time, many of the persons whom 
he lured into a logical, philosophical, or 
rhetorical duel meet a similar fate. One is 
tempted to marvel at the condition of his 
age, by no means remote. 

He wrote in 1879 one 
a way, strikes the 
has controversially 
oppressor, enslaver, 
people is the Bible. That book is the chain 
that binds, the that holds the 
clergy.’ It is this taint of rash generaliza- 
tion that blunts his shafts. 


cases 


passage which, in 
keynote of all that he 
expressed; ‘‘ The 


and corrupter of 


real 


dungeon 


in his religious discussions, but in his 
‘interviews " on current 
occupy several of the 
and forced to 
striking aphorism or a well- 


well-known 
which 

before 
that 


umes us, one is be- 


lieve a 
WORKS OF 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 
Edition. t 


In twelve volumes, w 
photogravures_ on é 
per volume 60, Printed 
New York: 


Dresden 
twelve frontisplece 
paper Average pp 
from large type on heavy paper. 
Cc, P. Farrell. $25. 
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vol- | been overridden by a family, and Fulleston 
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| book,’ 


| conversations? ’ 


We find it not | 


| the 


| *EDMUND 


| the 


| solutely 


| be very tired of sitting by 


=e 


turned figure of speech was often the gat 
-ment with which he covered his ignorance 
or spread out to fascinate the eye by its: 
colors, that a logical lapsus might be over- 
looked. “To fail in a great city is like 
being wrecked at sea,” is a phrase which 
shows only one of numberless phases of cos~ 
mopolitan life. When he speaks of Tol- 
stol sneeringly as “an honest follower of 
the Peasant of Palestine ’ we are quite sure 
that he had not read what the Apocryphal 
Gospels have to say about the scholarly 
Nazarene. Again, he characterizes Crispus 
Attucks as ‘‘the first martyr whose blood 
was shed for American liberty. upon this 
soil,” when he should have known that, 
certain school histories notwithstanding, 
such was trutlifully not} the case. Nor is 
his poetry free from those rhetorical flour- 
ishes which prevent Mr. Ingersoll from be- 
ing always taker at his.own estimate. He 
wrote in Burng’s cottage, at Ayr, in 1878, 
this extraordinary quatrain: 

Though Scotland boasts a thousand names 

Of patriot, King, and peer, 


The noblest, grandest of them all 
Was loved and cradled here. 


Like most reformers, Mr. Ingersoll did 
not write and speak in vain. With all his 
faults, which.time has served to empha- 


size, he succeeded in impressing all candid 
minds with the growing danger of deliber- 
ate misrepresentation to bring about an 
end that might be worthy.and admirable in 
itself. He taught caution, but he inculcat- 
ed in the minds of his readers and hearers 
the advantages of sympathy, prudence, and 
repose, by the very absence of these quali- 
ties from his own works. Then, too, by such 
efforts as his lecture on Shakespeare, 
his oratorical tribute to the memory of 


Roseoe Conkling, and his address on 


Lincoln, he gave an intellectual pleas- 


ure of infinite variety not soon to be 
forgotten. And because of these beautiful 
examples Of the splendid capacities of the 
English language with excellencies which 
bury the controversialist beneath a broad 


humanity, we believe that they and similar 
writings and dfations of Mr. Ingersoll will 


be read and enjoyed when his forensic on 
“ The Mistakes of Moses"’ has long ceased 
to excite any particular emotion. 


A Family History.* 


We might rather call “Edmund Fulles- 


ton"'.a history or a monograph than a ro- 
mance. The upshot of the fiction, for fic- 
tion it is, is the downfall of the Campbells 


and the Mitchells. These two hordes have 
ruled over Halchester and its suburbs, Gos- 
well and Gorhambury, for a century. The 
wills of the two are law. No one, save a 
Mitchell or a Campbell, dare exist without 
their authority. Halchester is an English in- 
dustrial town, ‘“‘at once prosperous and 
lethargic.” Some years before a presump- 
tuous person with ideas, Sir Peter Hab- 
lothwaite, the owner of the Manor of 
Rushelyffe, thought that a mineral spring 
found on his property might be converted 
into a health resort. Now it was a rule 
held by the Campbells and the Mitchells 
that nothing must ever be done in or 
around Halchester without their permission, 


The clans then frowned upon Sir Peter's 
health resort, and through their opposition 
the Spa enterprise came to nought. These 
two reigning families the author presents 
as having ‘“‘ strong moral and intellectual 
snouts.”” Quarrels were ever constant be- 
tween the two clans, who had intermarried, 
but it was the stranger who was to be re- 
pressed in Halchester and its neighbor- 
hood. The exception was when money was 
to be made out of the newcomer. Then the 
Campbells and Mitchells joined hands in 
getting the better of him. They held all the 
public offices, They were the bankers, the 
doctors, the divines, the architects, the 
horse dealers, and even the plumbers. 
Suddenly there enters en in the 
very centre of this peevish, fault-finding, 
grasping, and dogged crowd one Edmund 
Fulleston. By some accident he has mar- 
ried Caroline Mitchell of Gorhambury. Cer- 
tainly Fulleston is not built in the guise of 
a hero. He was without any personal at- 
tractions. He was short-sighted. His 
were tremulous, and he stammered. 
had@ shambling gait. He had neither a 
strong chin or a pronounced nose. The 
Mitchells» and Campbells decided at cnce 
that he was an easy prey. Neéver was such 
a mistake made. Though with great art 
the author manages to hide Edmund Ful- 
leston’s methods, they were execrable. The 
whole theory of the downfall and ruin of 
Campbell and Mitchell dynasties de- 
pends on Fulleston’s playing on their pecul- 
iar foibles or vices. In the long run the two 
clans are routed, It takes many pages for 
the full explanation of that Machiavellian- 
ism of which Edmund Fulleston 
master. You may not have the lez 
pathy for the two clans, it may hz 
them right, but you despise 
tricks of the man who married 
She must have been a sad creature, 
‘she played Bach on a guitar.” 
eThink now of a writer who constructs a 
romance (?) of great length and who has 
searce a line of talk in it all. There is ab- 
no dialogue. Then, too, there are 
meagrest descriptions of locality. Every- 
thing is given up to the close, even minute, 
drawing of the personages. And yet the 
merits of the story are Incontestable. It 
may be the newest way of writing a ro- 
mance. It may be, too, that it is a satire on 
the over-diffusive method. May we be per- 
mitted to quote the opening chapter of 
that admirable book, “ Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland’? * Alice was beginning to 
her sister on the 
bank and of having nothing to do; once or 
twice she peeped into the book her sister 
was reading, but it had no pictures or con- 
versations in it, and ‘what is the use of a 
thought Alice, ‘ without pictures or 
" Mr. B. B. West is a brave 
man. He has attempted what some 
might think was an impossibility as far as 
fiction is coneerned, and he has come nota- 
bly near success. Perhaps the author has 
only etched with a strong graving tool some 
section of provincial England which had 


scéne, 


lips 
He 


scurvy 
aroline. 
because 


is Nemesis. Take it you may, the ro- 
mance leaves a fairly lasting impression on 
mind of a thoughtful reader. But of 
such is not the genera! class of the bolters 
of fiction. 


as 


Evil 
66, 


FULLESTON, or The Family 
Genius. By B. B. West. Svo, cloth. Pp. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Ca. 2 
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BOOKS THAT ARE BOOKS. 


What Parents Should Avoid. 


A READER OF THe New Yor«k 
Saturnpay Review writes concerning 
Rooks "’; “May Harris's appeal 
New Yor«k Times SaTuRDAY REVIEW 
Dec. **) for more general reading of a past 
generation should meet with a ready re- 
sponse, particularly from those who have 
charge of young people’s education. It is 
not alone that so many of the modern 
novels are trashy, which makes them ob- 
jectionable, but thelr cursory reading. As 
May Harris says: ‘We take a novel of 
to-day, skim it hastily, and put it down for 
another,’ thus creating the habit of glean- 
ing in order to get the story, good or bad, 
at it may be. 

‘Books should be considered educators, 
not something with which to while away 
an idie hour. If they were so considered 
and the old standard authors read more, 
there would be a higher mental tone among 
our young people, more cultivated literary 
taste, and less slang in conversation. It 
seems almost criminal in parents to allow 
such devouring of ‘ paper-covered’ novels 
among their children as I have seen in the 
hemes of ‘ professed Christians,’ where a 
ten feet high could be piled with 
books only fit for lighting the fire. These 
books could not be called immoral—simply 
trash with highly coiored, tragic events 
interwoven with the silliest love pages and 
impossible dénouement. So long as parents 
and teachers encourage by their silence 
such belittlement of intellect in those 
whose minds, morals, ana manners they are 
responsible for, all school training is sim- 
ply a process of memorizing. It is to be 
hoped others besides May Harris will take 
part in bringing this subject to the atten- 
tion of thoughtful people.’’ 


space 


All Recent Literature Poor. 


CYNIQUE, writing to THE New YorK 
Times SarurnvayY REVIEW under the address 
P. O. Box 2,339, says: ‘I do not think Mr. 
Stedman's ‘American Anthology’ is a very 
valuable book. Such a work sure to 
arouse jealousy among the poets. I am, 
fortunately, not a poet—merely a poem 
lover. Hence I do not seek to criticise. 
As a man of taste in literary matters, 
I cannot altogether agree with Stedman's 
treatment of his subject. 1 was disappoint- 
ed sorely in the book. His methods of se- 
lection and arrangement are not what I 
looked for. The * Victorian Anthology’ is, 
to my mind, more creditable to its author 
than the later book; not so much because 
the poems themselves are so infinitely su-, 
perior, but for arrangement, choice, and 
method. 


is 


* We speak of ‘literature of to-day,’ ‘lit- 
térateurs,’ ‘masterpieces of word paint- 
ing,’ ‘great novels.’ So? The literature 
of to-day is a vapid collocation of drivel 
for the most part. To be an author, ob- 
serve the following rules: Learn to know 
the language moderately well, steal 
ghost of an idea from some real author, 
leng since dead, dilute it with reams of 
inky swash, a few iurid pictures, a weird, 
erazy cover design—and the book will sell! 

“To-day our literature is nothing but di- 
lution pur et simple. A drop of Plato, 
Aeschylus, Ruskin, or some other is stewed 
and hypothecated till the original idea is 
lost in a fog of bad odors of words, and 
resembles 30 cents, Mexican money, with 
a hole in it! 

“ Of the alleged novelists now alive, there 
is not one deserving serious consideration, 
while their books are poor trash. ‘ Richard 
Carvel,’ ‘To Have and To Hold,’ ‘ Janice 
Meredith,’ and ‘David Harum’ are fit 


samples; the slaverings of distorted and un- | 


healthy imaginations. Dooley is bad 
enough to have been perpetrated by M. 
Quad. There are, of course, some bo§ks 
written now that are known as ‘ good’; 
but what sort-are they? Weak in concep- 
tion, aimtess in plot, silly in deduction, and 
either over or under drawn, they are pitia- 
biy misguided efforts, 

“The poets are more numerous than the 
prose writers, or at least the scribblers 
who try verse are so, and if anything 
worse. A clergyman recently summed up 
the situation in a few words which seemed 
to me well chosen. The gentleman to whom 
1 refer is a celebrated man of international 
reputation. He said: ‘ Kipling is a genius 
—and a beast; Swinburne is a genius—and 
an aesthete, though sometimes a bore; the 


American poets are so small as to merit : 


ttle praise. Stedman, Riley, Harte, Car- 


man, Scollard—even old Richard Stoddard— | 


they are all faulty to a fault. They are 
not young men full of fire. They are old 
or middle-aged; their powers should be 
near their prime, elither-approaching or 


slowly descending from the summit of | 


Parnassus. Instead, their writings are fee- 
ble, puerile, weak, more like the crude work 
of a promising novice than the finished 
creation of the successful man.’ 

“My criticism has been harsh and un- 
sparing, but it has been true to my ideas: 
I took care to read carefully each novel I 
mentioned, and read it in as unbiased a 
frame of mind as possible. As for the 
poets, they all have a place on my shelves, 
and some of them who are not so well 
Known as others a place In my heart. 

“The feverish demand of the day for some- 
thing sensational, something odd, some- 
thing, everything, anything new in books 
and reading will slowly pass. The man of 
to-day knows more than his great-grand- 


z 


muse, but a long, careful study. 
ing this, and having the courage of 

he Wilt demand that the best: 
only be produced. 
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May the day soon ar- 


Nineteenth Century. 
rive! 

‘Should any reader of a literary turn of 
mind care to dispute my statements, it will 
give me great pleasure to enter into cor- 
respondence with him or her, either by 
ceurtesy of your columns or by personal 
correspondence. I am sure the subject is 
debatable! "’ 


Would Read the New Books. 
" §. D. O., New York City, writing to Tu 
New York Times SaturRDAY REVIEW con- 
cerning ‘“ Books That Are Books,”’ pub- 
lished in Tum SaturpDay Review of Dec. 
says: 
ard books have ever their places on our li- 
brary shelves, just as our grandfathers 
have their places in our love, affection, and 
esteem. "Tis true they are not looked into 
perhaps as frequently as they might be, 
just as we cannot go on forever lamenting 
our forefathers’ demise. Yet we do think of 
them often and give praise to the thought 


“I want to say that the old stand- , 


and inspiration of those who wrote so well | 


and so clearly, but so very much alike that 
it would take only a very close scholar or 
bookworm to distinguish the difference in 
each, except Shakespeare and the Bible; we 
always except them. Our present literature 
is like oratory. Where can we find one 
great orator in these days, man or woman? 
The reason is, there are many, and they 
have, or are getting, good common sense, 
We don’t go hero or heroine hunting now, 
as it was done once because material was 
not on hand. Now we are using our own 
brains. Each can do his own talking, writ- 
ing, and thinking. We read the books that 
are written to-day—women’s with the men’s 
-with curiosity, to see which can claim the 
merit of bringing out a new idea—causing 
the most controversy. Women do more in 
the thought line; men are more narrative. 
The former, then, gives us more to contem- 
plate, while the other distracts; so one can 
choose whichever suits time or condition. 
‘The old standards’ look well in their beau- 
tiful new bindings, and so we buy them to 
put on our own or some one else's shelves, 
hoping that we are helping those who are 
‘workers for bread,’ besides admiring 
their artistic ability and results. There is 
one thing about old writers which is most 
satisfactory—that they thought very much 
as we do now. I mean the essayists, as well 
as the Greek philosophers. You may call 
their works summits and say we have 
none; that our writers are only in the foot- 
hills. We are beyond the summits in num- 
bers. The old writers did not leave us any- 
| thing new to say; they said it all. But our 
' writers are putting on so many more new 
decorations; and for woman her numbers 
are multiplying. The whole world will re- 
joice in this some day. So don't discredit 
the work that Is being done now, 4s it leads 
to a place for woman, helped by her broth- 
ers." 
New Tendencies to Be Cultivated. 
PHILIP SEIR, New York, writes to THE 
New York Times Saturpay Review: “I 
believe 1 am not alone in preferring rather 
more notice of new books than of old ones 
—reissued and new editions. Though it is 
{ undoubtedly a fact that the majority of 
| the present day output of fiction is too 
} trivial to merit much attention, yet are 
' there not arising among us certain new 
tendencies which would repay cultivation? 
It seems to me, as one who has long been 
interested in literary development both at 
home and abroad, that the great realistic 
spirit of France and Russia is perhaps on 
the threshold of American literature. Sev- 
eral writers have partially exhibited it in 
a rather naturalistic manner. I think par- 
ticularly of the earlier work of Mary E. 
Wilkins and of the volumes of the now un- 
fortunately expatriated Henry James, and 
a short time ago I became acquainted with 
a book by a young writer—his second, I 
believe—which seems to promise the ad- 
vent of something momentous. 
." I refer to ‘ The Sledge,’ lately published 
in Boston, Mass., a rather baleful study, 
forming the first of a series which it is to 
be hoped will increase in pleasantness 
without the Joss of its dynamic force. In 
the present torrent of fiction, which ex- 
cuses its mediocrity by the plea of the 
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“A fountain of information on the affairs of many 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON THE NAVY. 


THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION: THE CEN- 
TRAL FIGURE OF THE NAVY UNDER 


SAIL 
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Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
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‘* ft may be doubted whether any ship of war ever held so prominent a posi- 
tion in the hearts of the people of any country as ‘Old Ironsides’ has held, and, 
in fact, still holds, and it may be doubted if any vessel so heartily warranted this 
affection. standing as the highest type, ‘the central figure,’ as the author calls 
her, of our navy under sail, eminently successful in every struggle into which she 
entered, the first means of giving us a national pride and of teaching foreign re- 
spect for American arms, the Constitution richly deserved all of the affection 


which went out toward her. * * * 


The history of this frigate is always inter- 


esting. As Prof. Hollis tells it, it is absorbing ’’—Harvard Bulletin, Cambridge, Mass. 
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a transient time of popularity will doubt- 
less gain a place and retain it, 

* Was it not Andrew Lang who said a lit- 
tle while ago that no novel should be judged 
under seven years? Alas! the difficulty of 
the critic Hes in this question of foresight- 
eiiness; he must prophesy reputation, We 
can all find classics, but some of us must 
have our attention called to the newer seri- 
ous works.” 


Andre’s Hymn Set to Music. 

W. L. H., Concord, N. H., writes to THe 
New York Times Saturpay “Review: 
“Touching William L. Stone’s communica- 
tion anent Major André in THe SaturnpaY 
Review of Dec. 15, it may be of interest to 
state that the hymn he quotes was set to 
music in ‘The American Vocalist,’ a hymn 
and tune book published, [ think, by John 
P. Jewett & Co., Boston, some fifty years 


since. I have heard it sung in those days 


in household worship. 
large use 


iy 


‘There were gome variations in the 
Wass ( . nay en RS 


~~ 


rd a 


words from the version given by Mr. Stone, 
I will mention two: V. 5 began— 
“* Eternal justice stood in view,’ 

instead of ‘ Indignant justice.’ 

“Vv. 6 read: 

“* But, lo, a heavenly voice I heard, 

And Mercy for my soul appeared. 

She led me in with smiling grace, 

To Jesus Christ, my hiding place.’ ” 


England ts Tired of Ibsen. » 
L. F. Austen in Illustrated London News, 
I hear angry mutterings against Hi 
Ibsen because he has said that the 
are obstructing civilization, This is a 
ful shock to some of his admirers in. 
country, who are so constitu: 
that they regard his views about the 
as a condemnation of his life work. | 
was when r 2 a 
iney, aot in the theatre 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1901, 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CRITIC 


Whether the art of criticism has ad- 
vanced or retrograded in the last one 
hundred years is not a question with 
which we need deeply concern ourselves 
at this present moment. But it is cer- 
tain that the methods and the apparent 
purpose of criticism have changed. The 
real purpose of criticism, we take it, has 
always been the same, namely, to induce 
the public to take notice of that which is 
good and to set aside that which is poor. 
But if one goes back to the earlier days 
of this gentle art, he finds that the critic 
believed in the employment of the axe. 
To smite hard and fast and to revel in 
the gore of the victim seems to have been 
the dearest desire of some of the old-time 
reviewers. ‘“ Who Killed John Keats?” 
asked Byron in one of his bursts of fierce 
sarcasm, and immediately answered his 
own question: 


“1,” said the 
“ Savage 


Quarterly, 
and tartarly.” 


“ Savage and tartarly 
critic 


was indeed the 
of the old lumbersome review. To 
impale a young and aspiring poet on the 
shafts of l.ven irony seemed to him to be 
one of the noblest occupations of a man. 
Byron, fortunately, was spurred into the 
exercise of his splendid powers by such 
impalement, and thereby taught caution 
to some judicious But 
Macaulay's savage assault on Montgom- 
ery is yet fresh in the minds of students 


of literature, and the desire to carve into 


commentators, 


small pieces the writer whose ambitions | 


outran his abilities flourished in the hu- 
man breast far into the nineteenth cent- 
ury. 

If the so-called new criticism has done 
nothing else, it has taken the critic out of 
his self-made pulpit and made him fol- 
low with all other cultivated readers. He 
fs no longer a sovereign pontiff of the 
dis- 
inspires 


cathedral of letters. He no 
but 


consideration. He 


more 
penses dogma, in its stead 
stands confessed a 


man and a brother, who offers for our 
perusal the record of his impressions in 
studying a work of art. He 
but 
no longer comes to separate the sheep 
from the but 
der on the eternal laws of art and to en- 
joy the 
fn the light of that contemplation. 

His first 


to make 


does not 


seek to command, to persuade. He 


goats, to invite us to pon- 


creations of the human intellect 


aim is to stimulate thought, 
men take art seriously, and his 
next 
bad, 
note of 


is to help us to find, not what is 


but what fs good. In short, 


the 


the key- 
criticism at dawn of the 


twentieth century is not destruction, but 
construction. As the 


that the 


century advances 


we believe music of criticism 


will vibrate in consonance 
till its 


instead of 


with this tone 


whole harmony will be uplifting 


iddening, and the student 


will rejoice in the praise of the excellent 
condemnation of the 


inevitably 


rather than in the 


weak, which must perish of 
its own weakness. 


IGNATIUS DONNELLY. 


That was a very enterprising intellect 
which has extinguished by 
the death of His 


name suggests an Irish extraction and a 


just been 


Ignatius Donnelly. 


Jesuit education. However that may be, 


jy Was born in this country, and his in-- 


such that 
the unfriendly foreigner would be 


tellectual performances were 


tempt- 


ed to describe him as characteristically 


American. 
We have to 
brand of 
American. 
who would: have been 
likely to The 
German sciolist who should have 


that his 
sciolism was characteristically 


own particular 


In any other country a man 


knew so much 


know more. Sritish, 
French, 
premulgated his theories about the lost 
Atlantis or the 


been 


“Great Cryptogram” 
negligible than 
if not mani- 


either 


would have 
he. He 
festly of unsound mind, 
attract 


more 
would have been, 
too igno- 
rant to attention or too 
knowing to publish his crude end un- 


any 








| true, 


Mr, Donnelly never showed his ances- 
tral gift of wit and humor, unless it be 
held that he showed it in making publi¢ 
with a grave face his astounding and 
almost, but not to all readers, quite 
manifest absurdities. He seemed to be 
completely convinced and silenced by 
the force of his own argument. If we 
assume that he was all the time secretly 
lavighing, not at himself, but at the dupes 
of his various hoaxes, we save his repu- 
tdtién for sanity at the expense of that 
of the American public for intelligence, 
so far’as it took him seriously. But if 
we take this view we cannot call him a 
good citizen. Because he applied the 
same-partial information and the same 
fallacious pretense of reasoning and the 
same grnve face to problems of current 
politics upon which it would have been 
a Nationa! disaster if he had managed 
to convince the majority of his fellew- 
citizens, that he brought to the diseus- 
sion of questions the popular verdict 
upon which would not have affected the 
practical welfare of a single human be- 
ing. 

For this reason, and because there is 
no reason to suppose that he was a bad 
in short, of justice 
compelled to 
works 


citizen, as a matter, 
to his memory, we 
ascribe his best known 
to a mere incapacity to understand the 
weight of evidence or the meaning of the 
word And undoubtedly the 
vogue of his works, the extent to which 
were accepted by 


are 
literary 


* proof.” 


his wildest “ views” 


persons who, in ordinary affairs, ex- 


| hibited a fair average of common sanse, 


It is an 
that 
this is a country in which everybody has 


indicates a National weakness. 


old saying, a century old or more, 
some education and nobody has much. 
It is increasingly untrue. But the vogue 
of Mr. Donnelly’s speculations and the 
extent to which taken seri- 
indicate that it is still truer than 
it ought to be. 


they were 


ously 


CONCERNING 


“HIGHER” 
TION. 
There is one sign of the 


EDUCA- 


times which 
would do 
If we 


the educators of the country 
well 
mistaken, it a demand for a 
radical change of policy 
of public We refer to the fre- 
quent and, as it seems to us, the increas- 


carefully to note. are not 
indicates 
in the conduct 


schools, 


ing protests against the large relative ex- 
are called the 
In our own neigh- 
of late often 
popular, 


what 


schools. 


penditure on 
“ higher 
borhood these have 

young, 
term in no invidious sense—am- 
Mr. COLER. 
the 
protests a real evil, and equally unques- 


been 


made by our and—we 
use the 
bitious Controller, Unques- 


tionably he sees in subject of his 
tionably he finds a prompt and emphatic 
response in the public mind. 

There are in the present organization 
of the public school system of this State, 
and in that of most of the States in the 
North and West, 


which this general protest 


two essential facts on 
is founded, 
and, in our judgment, 


extremely well 


founded. One is, that the vast majority 
of pupils in the public schools, practically 
indeed the great body of these pupils, are 
unable to attend the schools beyond the 
age of thirteen, fifteen 
years, and therefore primarily the public 
chiefly 
toward giving them the best attainable 
advantages. This is so far from being 
the that the would-be pupils for 


whom there is no education provided at 


or, at the most, 


expenditure should be directed 


case, 
all are all found in this class. The sec- 
ond fact is that the training of teachers, 
the grading of them and their pay are so 
devised that, broadly speaking, the least 
competent teachers are provided for the 
most numerous class, who also need the 
instruction. And not only is this 
but it is made the interest of teach- 
ers of pupils of this class, instead of 
perfecting in their special 
to get out of it and into the “ up- 
It is 
they can get 
When we re- 
member that the parents of the class of 
children who can only use the so-called 
lower grades of our schools pay, in pro- 
portion to their means, far more of the 
taxation for school purposes than their 
more fortunate fellow-citizens who can 
afford to keep their children in school to 
the end of the course, it is plain that 
this is a gross injustice. 

Our own judgment, based on long 


best 


themselves 
work, 
per” grades as soon as possible. 
the only way in 


more pay and more honor. 


which 








administration, is that. 4t would ofully - 


meet the obligations oF EG ORRLO Ate 
direction of public instruction eRe 
instruction were confined to “that that 
can be given before the age, sayy of: ‘tour- 
teen years, and were made of the very 
best. But it is not necessary to take so 
radical a view as that in order to ad- 
vocate a very decided change in the 
basis of all appropriations for public 
schooling. As one very simple principle 
to start with, it is the metfest justice 
that the amount devoted to schools for 
children above the age mentioned should 
not be increased until ample provision 
is made for children below that age, not 
merely in the poom afforded but in the 
kind of teaching assured. In order to 
accomplish this, there must be a prac- 
tically complete change in’ the mode of 
selecting and of paying teachers. Ability 
and training of the best should be re- 
quired in the earlier classes, and should 
be paid accordingly. It should be made 
an objett for teachers to attain the high- 
est efficiency in the teaching required in 
these classes and to devote their time 
and thought to @eveloping and perfect- 
ing that teaching. 

As a matter of fact, the teaching of 
young children is more difficult, if it is 
of the right sort, than the teachipg of 
older demands more unusual 
gifts of mind and character. It merits at 
least as good pay. It is, moreover, more 
valuable to the State, first, because the 
great body of children can afford noth- 
ing more, and, second, because it can be 
of greater service to the com- 
munity, the lives of the future citizens 
being more influenced by early teaching 
than by that given later. Expediency of 
the highest kind and the highest equity 
also demand that the change in this di- 
rection be made, 


ones. It 


made 


If Mr. CoLter can bring 
or do anything to promote it, he 
will render a real service to the city. 


it about, 


PATER IN AN EDITION DE LUXE. 

Any one who is sensitive both to the pe- 
culiar lack and to the peculiar charm of 
Walter Pater’s style will recognize an 
especial fitness in bringing out an édition 
de luxe of his works. The wonder is that 
they did not come into this world already 
dressed in their best, since Pater in what 
might be called an ordinary walking suit 
is not clad according to his deserts. Not 
that he is related by temperament to the 
old colored woman who looked up at the 
pictures in the room she had been cleaning 
and exclaimed, ‘“‘De way I wuz made, 
‘pears like I'd ought t' ‘av’ been born in a 
parlor!’ That which spoke in the humble 
worker was the spontaneous love of beauty 
innate in her race, while Pater’s affinity 
for the luxuriously beautiful is self-con- 
scious and touched with an elusive affecta- 
tion. It has little in common with mere 
parlors, and ought rather to have been born 
in a perfect but unsatisfactory drawing 
room, 

Pater is overcome by the influence of the 
beauty he has met with in philosophers and 
poets. Ruskin, Newman, Carlyle, Emerson 
could be trusted to ‘insist on themselves,” 
but Pater appears not to have been big 
enough to hold his own against the influx 
of culture which fell to his lot. His per- 
sonality is swamped in his style. Appar- 
ently there is not man enough behind him 
to give vigor to his language; there seems 
to be only a some one who loves beauty, for 
on hardly another quality of the author can 
you put your finger. Pater may have 
spoken what he thought truthfully, but he 
had none of that strong and eager sincerity 
which pierces through the medium of words 
to convince the reader. 

It must be admitted, however, that a 
earping critic with small patience for the 
mannerism of having no mannerisms might 
easily be unjust to Pater. If his writings 
sometimes seem to need “‘ more matter with 
less art"’ it is in part because they wander 
in speculative regions and in the vague 
paths of aesthetic theory. They have the 
merit of being filled with a sentiment of 
sympathy for the thinkers and artists 
whom their author chooses to handle, and 
there is undoubtedly a charm in the lazy 
music of their language. Pater has a gift 
for making the subjects he deals with at- 
tractive, so that in reading his essays one 
longs with a slight, agreeable yearning to 
come nearer to the things of which he 
speaks, 

So much for the sake of fairness. No one 
who likes to dwell on art, poetry, and men's 
lives can help enjoying Pater, for there are 
many ideas of varying importance concern- 
ing these things to be found embedded in 
his language, if one can forget its flow long 
enough to set one’s mind on them. Never- 
theless, to many readers Walter Pater will 
always be inherently obnoxious, since his 
appeal is first to the senses and only after- 
ward to the reason. Perhaps few essayists 
are more difficult to place according to 
their merits, and maybe the easiest way out 
of it is to place him in an édition de luxe. 


ON THE VALUE OF BARTLETT. 


Do you intend to become an essayist, 
gentle writer? Them learn the art of apt 


So Sia Se Sane aiaoe “datita’ ot 06-0 
iffagination the borrowed flowers of the 
successful gardeners of literature {s to pre- 
pare’a parterre that shall please even the 
critical. For when a man not variously 
learned comes on a passage that he has 
himself read in the original setting, his 
vanity is tickled. 

Tickle your reader's vanity often enough, 
and he is yours and will sound your praises. 
“A nightingale dies for shame if another 
bird sings better,” but you who are not @ 
nightingale might die for shame if it were 
not for the singing of that large chorus 
of English birds that make your songs 
possible. ‘‘ Homer himself must beg if he 
wants means,’ and if Homer begs, who are 
you that says, “to beg I am ashamed"? 
See only that you beg at the right gates, 
and you shall enjoy a borrowed richness 
that in the minds of many passes for a 
homemade garment of great value. 

“Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed,” .and others quoted. “‘ Read- 
ing maketh a full man,” not only that, but 
‘‘out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” and he who has read much and 
remembered much can write well. 

‘Discretion of speech is more than elo- 
quence,” and the most discreet man is the 
man who knows where to borrow to ad- 
vantage. There be those who write original 
essays of which the best that may be said 
is, ‘It is his own.”’ Better far the essay 
that glitters and sparkles with a thousand 
gems filched from the world's great lapt- 
daries. 

“ Brevity is the soul of wit,’ but it does 
not follow that every postal card contains 
an epigram. The safest way to insure wit 
in your essay is to pick it where you find 
it, and ten chances to one that will not be 
in your own brain. Better the wit of 
others than no wit at all—which might be 
a proverb, but is not. 

Shakespeare has well said, “There is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so." If this but applied to your 
ersay, O writer! what an excellent thing 
it would be! But it lies not within your 
gray matter to compass it. Again, with the 
bard, you say, ‘I must become a borrow- 
er,”’ and you walk down the pleasant gar- 
dens, plucking here and there a flower of 
fancy until your little essay stuns the eye 
with color. ‘‘ Here's richness!" 

Nothing that you can say but has been 
well said before; therefore quote it, fusing 
it if you will, with your poor thought to de- 
crystallize it and make it seem a new thing. 

“ Hereareafewof the unpleasant’st words 
that ever blotted paper.’’ Do not use them, 
then. Make your essay light, graceful, full 
of the whipped cream of human kindness. 

“ Silence is the perfectest herald of joy," 
says Will again, but had he kept silence, 
what joy the Anglo-Saxon race had missed, 
and how weak in quotation had been thy 
essay! Tlas not this same Shakespeare 
said, ‘‘ What's mine is yours’? Therefore, 
do not scruple to take it if it will “‘ make 
light where darkness reigned.” 

“Who would write well must first have 
loved." There you are, It is not " nominat- 
ed in the bond" what you must have 
loved; therefore it may as well be books 
as any other thing. You have loved books, 
you have gathered of their honey; now let 
it drop from off your stylus and sweeten 
this essay over which you labor. 

A sixteenth century writer says, ‘‘ They 
lard their lean books with the fat of 
others’ works.’’ There you have an old 
precedent, so fear not. You are in good 
company. You do but take what others 
have taken before. Quote you never so 
well, you do but requote, and it may be 
that he from whom you quote lifted his 
theught from a richer than he. It is well 
said that ‘‘a dwarf, standing on the shoul- 
ders of a giant may see further than a 
giant himself,’ and if he can see further 
it stands to reason that he can be seen 
further. Your borrowed plumes will make 
you a marked man; that is, one who is 
“read, marked, learned, and inwardly di- 
gested.” 

‘We can say nothing but what hath been 
said.”” Why attempt the impossible, then? 
‘I would help others out of a fellow-feel- 
ing.’ I have been thought-dry myself. I 
dare say that there were mornings when 
John Milton said: “I had rather than forty 
shillings I had never begun * Paradise Lost.’ 
I have keyed it so high that it splits my 
throat to sing it.” 

“Angling is somewhat like poetry—men 
are to be born so.’’ So angle that ye obtain 
the prize. Fish in other men’s streams and 
a full basket will surely reward your per- 
severance. And when you have spread 
your wares in the market place, not one 
in ten will care who owned the fish orig- 
inally. You will receive the credit even if 
you pepper them all over with quotation 
marks. 

Emerson says, “‘ The passages of Shake- 
speare that we most prize were never quot- 
ed until this century.’"’ Do you not see that 
it was not what Shakespeare himself said 
that men valued? It was not until his 
jewels flashed in other men’s bosoms that 
we perceived their lustre. Therefore quote, 
for in doing so you will be rendering the 
bard a service. 

Some one has said, ‘‘ He that I am read- 
ing seems always to have the most force.” 
Remember that, O gentle essayist! Do not 
seruple to help thyself, and having done 
so, to “take thy pen and write down 
quickly.”’ 

“It is hard for an empty bag to stand 
upright,” but thanks to your incursions 
into the fields of literature, your bag is 
full. Let it stand. 

CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 


POOR McDONALD CLARKE. 


The eleven titles in the McKee collec- 
tion under the above name have called te 





mind “ the mad poet,” and led the old men 
to exchange reminiscences concerning him. 
Clarke first came to New York in August, 
1819, then a youth just turned twenty-one, 
and from that 


the town. He had pure poetic genius, 
sharp wit, and considerable powers of rep- 
artee, but an unbalanced mind rendered it 
of little avail either to himself or to the 
world at large. Broadway became at once 
his favorite haunt and inspiration, and his 


tall figure, in blue coat and cloth cap, with 


its military bearing, quickly became one of 
the familiar objects of the great thorough- 
fare. He soon distinguished himself by his 
erratic poems, and verses addressed to the 
reigning beauties of the day, of whom he 
was a devout worshipper, but who in most 
eases seem to have received his homage 
with scant courtesy. He 
temperament, with no known vices, and a 
regular attendant at Grace Church, then 
the fashionable Episcopal church of. the 
city. No one seemed to know anything of 
his antecedents. Some two months before 
his death, however, he wrote his autobiog- 
raphy, from which we learn that he was 
“ begotten amid the orange groves on the 
wild mountains of Jamaica, West Indies; 
born in Bath, on the Kennebec River, State 
of Maine. First love, Mary N. of New 
London; last love, Mary G. of New York; 
intermediate sweethearts without number. 
No great compliment to the greatest poet 
in America—should like to change, though— 
had to pawn my diamond ring (the gift of 
a lady) and go tick at Delmonico’s for din- 
ner. So much for the greatest poet of 
America. The greatest poet ought to have 
the freedom of the city, the girls of the 
gentry gratis, all along shore, the 
magnificent and mucks with all 
the sweet of song.”” From some 
stanzas of the death of the poet 
Brainerd— 
So early to the grave, alas! alas! 
Life ts indeed a rushing dream, 
His did on wings of lightning pass, 
Brightening a nation with its beam. 


grab 
Mary, 

sisters 

his on 


Its happy dawn was spent with mine, 
And we were wont in those young days 
Many a joyous hour to join 
In kindred tasks and kindred plays— 
And from other allusions we learn that his 
school days were spent in New London, 
Conn., whence probably he came to New 
York to seek his fortune. His only means 
of support here so far as known were from 
the sale of his books, but this was no 
doubt supplemented by gifts from generous 
patrons. 

That “the mad poet" had true genius 
the following verses, among his best, will 
show: 

A SUNDAY IN SUMMER 
When the tumult and toil of the week has 
ceased, 

How stili js the morning that smiles in the 
Kast, 

The sweet Sabbath morning that comes to 
refresh 

Every soul 
flesh. 


that ts faint in its prison of 


vor om clouds are fringed with yellow and 
nlue, 

The lips of the flowers are silvered with 
dew, 
The winds 
balm, 
Enjoyment is throned on the clear, azure 

calm, 


are réposed «upon pillows of 


Yhe orchard trees bend their full arms to 
the earth 

In blessing the breast where 
had birth, 

Ane. while bending in crimson luxuriance 
there 

Seem to have joined in the Sabbath’s first 
prayer. 


their beauty 


The little birds sing their gay hymns in 
the boughs, 

Th@ delicate winds from their cradle arouse, 

The sun gently ‘ifts his broad forehead 
on high, 

As serenity presses her cheek to the sky. 


And shall man who might be an angel in 
tears, 

Would he rub out the stains of his sensual 
years, 

While Nature 

and praise, 

a tranger 


is brimmed with affection 


e to God in this dearest of 


a 
days 


O no; the deep voice of the steeple is loud, 
And city and village in worship are bowed, 
While the blue eyes of Summer look tender- 
ly down, 
And nothing but sin has a fear or a frown. 
Clarke was also the author of the fa- 
miliar quotation: 


Now twilight lets her curtain down, 
And pins it with a star. 


His verses on John Jacob Astor, which 
the curious reader will find in Duykinck, 
show another and most unfortunate bent 
of his mind. 

Many stories are told of his wit and 
readiness at repartee, but one will suffice. 
Once upon a time, when John Lang of 
The Gazette and Col. William L. Stone of 
The Commercial Advertiser were engaged 
in one of their periodical newspaper wars, 
Lang charged that Col. Stone’s brains were 
as ‘‘ziz-zag’’ as those of the Mad Poet. 
Clarke read the article in The Gazette, 
and stepping into the office of The Adver- 
tiser wrote this impromptu: 

I'll tell Johnny Lang in way of a laugh, 
has my name in his 

petulant drawl, 
That most people think it is better by half 

To have brains that are “ ziz-zag”’ than 

no brains at all. 

His published works so far as known were 
“A Review of the Eve of Eternity and 
Other Poems,” New York, 1820; “The 
Elixir of Moonshine,”’ by the Mad Poet, 
1822; ‘‘The Gossip, or a Laugh with the 
Ladies,” 1825; ‘Poetic Sketches,” 1826; 
“Belles of Broadway,” 1833; ‘ Death in 
Disguise,” 1833; ‘' Poems,” 1836; ‘* Cross and 
Coronet,"’ 1841. 

Clarke came to a tragic end at last, 
On a cold, blustering night in March, 
1842, a policeman found him wandering 
about the streets evidently demented, and 

eity jail for shelter and 


time until his tragic death | 
in 1842 was one of the prominent figures of | 





was amiable in | 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY. JANUARY 5, 1901. 


' 
friended him in life provided a tomb and 


burial. 


iis marked 
bearing a 
carved on 


His grave 
by a small granite, ;monument 
medallion likeness,.of the poet 
one side and beneath it: 
r ye 
Born 18th June, 1798 
Died 5th March, 1842. 
On the opposite or west: side 
scription: 
EPITAPH WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
Sacred 
to the Memory 


is this in- 


of 

Poor McDonald Clarke. 
In silence gaze, but curse not his grave. 
On the south side: 
By friendship’s willing hand ereeted, 
ley genius, taste, and art adorned, 
For one too long in iife neglected, 
But now in death sincerely mourned, 
On the north side: 
But what are human plaudits now? 
He never dreamed them worth his care, 
Yet Death has twined around his brow 
rhe wealth he was too proud to wear. 


CHARLES BURR TODD. 


LAND ROBINSON. 


So much has recently been said of Row- 
land Robinson, the creator of Uncle Lisha, 
Sam Lovel, Antoine, and Gran’'ther 

| that Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr's paper on that 


charming writer and even more interesting | 


man, in the current number of The Atlantic 


comes with unusual force and value, from | 


the fact that Mr. Robinson's personality 
was so little known, even to the majority of 
his constant readers. 

Rowland Robinson was born in Ferris- 
burg, Vt., on May 14, 1833, dying there Oct. 
15, 1900, in the very room in which he 
born, no small distinction, Mrs. Dorr thinks, 
in these days of constant change. His 
srandfather went to Vermont from New- 
port, R. 1., in 1791, and bought this farm 
at Ferrisburg, near the little City of Ver- 
gennes, building there a small house, where, 
in 1812, more ambitious dwelling was 
erected, in which the original house was in- 
corporated, 

Mr. Robinson's mother was Rachel Gilpin, 
granddaughter of George Gilpin of Alexan- 
dria, Va., who, although a Quaker, was a 
Colonel in the Fairfax Militia during the 
Revolutionary War, aide de camp to Wash- 
ington, and a pallbearer at the latter's fu- 
neral, the two “ beautiful Quaker sisters "’ 
alluded to by Higginson in,‘‘ Oidport Days 
being great-aunts of Mr. Robinson. The 
family on both sides were Quakers, with all 
the quiet strength and conscientiousness to 
be found in early members of that sect. 

Mr. Robdinson’s father was an active 
worker in the anti-slavery cause and a 
warm friend of Garrison, May, Johnson, 
and other prominent abolitionists, and his 
heme being near the Canada line, was a 
convenient and secret station of the Un- 
derground Railroad. Being also a ready and 
forcible writer, his pen was often employed 
in the service of the cause. A secret stair- 
case, narrow, dark, and winding, still leads 
out of the old kitchen to a small chamber 
above; the children having been taught 
that when “ Aunt Eliza" was seen disap- 
pearing up this stairway with plates of 
food or other comforts, there were guests 
in the house whom they were not to see 
or speak of. 

Mr. Rohinson’s early history was that of 
the average country boy of sixty years 
ago. He was sent to the disirict school, 
taught in Winter by college students from 
Burlington or Middlebury, and in Summer 
by young women whose education was 
hardly greater than that of their own pu- 
pils; going later to the Ferrisburg Acade- 
my—admitting, however, that he did not 
make the best use of even the small oppor- 
tunities at his disposal. But he was an 
omnivorous reader, and his father’s house 
being well supplied with books: 


was 


a 


” 


He made amends for lack of study by 
reading over and over again with ever-in- 
creasing delight, the Waverley Novels, 
“The Lady of the Lake,” and ‘* Marmion,” 
histories galore, and many books of travel 
and adventure. And he had, moreover, 
spread out before his keenly observant eyes 
the vast domain of nature; its mountain 
fastnesses, its wide forests, its pure 
streams and silver lakes; the world of bird 
and beast and fish of tree and shrub, fern 
and wild flower, of all which he was to 
become in later years so true an _ inter- 
oreter. * * * From boyhood he had been a 
Geen sportsman, sharp-eyed, strangely ob- 
servant, familiar with all the ways of 
woodland creatures; reading leaf and flow- 
er, moss, lichen, and fungus, the phenom- 
ena of the changing seasons, dawn and 
sunset, moonshine, and starbeam, the 
hoary frost and the dew of Summer nights, 
as one reads from an open book. * * He 
knew the haunts of every wild thing as 
he knew the path to his own fireside. His 
memory was as remarkable as were his 
powers of observation. * * * Lying sightless 
on his bed, to which he was confined for 
nearly two years before the end came, he 
was able to’ portray every. varying phase 
of nature in words so tender, so aphic, 
so picturesque, so illuminating, that the 

er saw as the writer has seen, 


Mr. Robinson, having inherited from his 
mother an artistic temperament, shrank 
more and more, as he grew older, from the 
prosaic details of farm life. He came to 
New York and found employment as a 
draughtsman and wood engraver, and from 
1866 to 1873 a large number of his drawings 
were to be found in Harper's, Frank Les- 
lie’s, and other illustrated papers; but he 
was not too successful, and in 1873 re- 
turned to the farm. While never an en- 
thusiastic farmer, he was too sane and pru- 
dent to neglect his work, becoming, indeed, 
especially interested in his fine orchard 
and in buttermaking. His skill in the lat- 
ter direction, and the pencil sketches, 
rhymes, and caricatures with which for 
some years the tubs were decorated, is still 
talked of, it being a gala day in the New 
York-and Boston markets when “ Robin- 
son's butter " came in. 

Mr. Robinson married Anna Stevens, “a 


| direction 


} 


| 


He lies In the “ poets’ mound” | Through 
| under great oaks on the’ margin of Sylvan 
| Lake, in Greenwood. 


Le ee 


of both art and literature. 
her inspiration Mr. Robinson 
wrote and illustrated an article on ‘“ Fox 
Hunting in New England,” which was at 
once accepted by Scribner's Magazine. This 
sketch was followed by others in the pages 


| of Scribner's, The Century, Harper's, Lip- 


Hill, | 


| Lisha's Shop.”’ 


| Folks,” 


| 





pincott’s, and The Atlantic. 

In 1888 a series of papers which had ap- 
peared in Forest and Stream was published 
in book form under the name “ Uncle 
“Sam Lovel’s Camps” ap- 
peared in 1890, to be succeeded by ‘‘ Danvis 
“Uncle Lisha's Outing,’ ‘ Ver- 
mont: A Study of Independence,’ (Ameri- 
can Commonwealth Series;) “‘ In New Eng- 


land Fields and Woods,” ‘A Danvis Pio- 


neer,”’ and one or two others; while his 
last work, ‘Sam Lovel’s Boy,"’ now in the 
press, is said to be unusually fine. Sam re- 
vealing therein to his son many a secret of 
the woods and of hunting craft. 

This list of books is not only long, but re- 
markable when it is remembered that, with 
the exception of his first book, they are all 
the work of a blind man. In 1887 Mr. Rob- 


| inson’'s eyes began to fail, and slowly but 


MRS. DORR’S PAPER ON ROW- | 


steadily 
blindness 


the trouble increased, until total 

resulted. When his first. book 
finally reached him he was just able to see 
its faint outline.* After his sight failed he 
superintended his farm and gave orders, 
but his real work was done with a pencil, 
“by means of a grooved board, which en- 
abled him to guide and space the lines,” 
Mrs. Robinson revising the manuscript and 
preparing it for publication: 

Then it was that his ardent love of nat- 
ure, his intimate knowledge of her deepest 
secrets, his admission into her very holy 
of holies, stood him in good stead. * * * 
He studied human nature as faithfully as 
he studied the ways of bird and beast, of 
tree and wild flower. His ear was as keen 
and unerring as his eye. Let no one sup- 
pose that Mr. Robinson's stories are meant 
to be actual transcripts of the life of Ver- 
mont to-day, as it exists even in her mount- 
ain towns. They are stories of old Ver- 
mont, the Vermont of sixty years ago, and 
even earlier—before the railroad had pene- 
trated her fastnesses or the telegraph 
brought her into close and vital connection 
with the outer world. 


Mrs. Dorr thinks one of Mr. Robinson's 
sreatest charms is the sympathy shown in 


| his interpretation of these simple New Eng- 





landers, of a type now almost passed away. 
“His characters, which reappear in most 
of his stories, live and breathe in secluded 
mountain hamlets, to the life of which he is 
absolutely true.” 

Mrs. Dorr tells us that, fine 
Robinson's work, the man was greater 
than his books, He was tall and well 
built, with a ruddy color almost to the 
last, with hair and beard snow-white for 
many years, but which had been reddish 
or golden brown in younger days; his 
eyes, which were bright, never giving the 
slightest hint of their sightlessness, being 
blue, She also draws very striking pictures 
of his beautiful home—a large, square 
gray farmhouse, with a broad porch with 
high railing and bracketed seats, stand- 
ing back from the road and approached 
by a fine avenue of elms, the entrance 
being marked by groups of Lombardy 
poplare. The outlook from the house is 
charming, with a view over the broad 
Champlain Valley, beyond which are the 
Green Mountains, while in another direc- 
tion glimpses can be caught of Lake Cham- 
plain, beyond which rise the 
Mountains. The description given of the 
old house, with its beautiful antique fur- 


as was Mr. 


niture, old portraits, old china, and books | 


is’ attractive. The enormous 
old kitchen, part of the original building, 
but still in use, has doorlatches whittled 
out of hard wood by Mr. Robinson's grand- 
father, and worn smooth by the hands of 
generations, and looking like polished ivory. 
This is dining room as well as kitchen, 


every where, 


| containing a long table, which now stands 


where it has stood for the last seventy- 
five years, and here the family and their 
guests dine at one end, 
stalwart Yankee yeomen, who are not serv- 
ants, but helpers. 
steries of a Baron and his retainers—above 
aud below the salt.” 

Mrs. Dorr writes of visits to this lovely 
old house, where for some years before his 
death Rowland Robinson lay 
ill of a wasting disease’’ and blind to all 
the beauty which lay around him, and 
yet he worked up to three days before his 
death and during his greatest suffering. 

Not a complaint, not a murmur, not a 
suggestion of repining, nothing but splen- 
did courage, patient hopefulness, tender 
regard for others, and a determination to 
wor’ to the last. 

Books for the Shy Girl. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Perhaps there is no one among the many 
book lovers, who watch the now so plenti- 
ful publishers’ announcements, to whom 
they are of more vital interest than to 
the shy girl. "How many people, when 
they condemn the awkwardness of the 
shy girl, ever stop to consider that her 
lack of social ease is but the natural re- 
sult of her development? Gifted (or is it 
cursed?) by a sensitive nature, which is 
usually at variance with the temperaments 
of those around her, she ts from the first 
thrown out of sympathy with her imme- 
diate circle. Being, misunderstood grad- 
ually makes her introspective, and this, of 
course, increases her natural self-con- 
sciousness. On the few occasions when she 
ig induced to appear in public, she is con- 
sidered haughty and cold, or dull, awk- 
ward and uninteresting; but no one guesses 
the inward loneliness, the craving for sym- 
pathy dwelling under the de- 


‘meanor. If by any chance someone should 


t it, and try to " draw her out,” he 
eine een mee 
= ng less and less with her fellow- 
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| THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 


VIEW. 


In these days, when so much in- 


| ter-st and enthusiasm is shown for 


all things theatrical, we ask readers 
to look at Mr. Franklin Fyle;’s book, 


“The Theatre and Its 
People.” 


Mr. Fyles is the dramatic editor 
‘of the New York Sun, as well as 
| author of many plays. He.tells all 
| that the person “in front” has 
always wanted to know about the 
people and the life back of the cur- 
tain. The volume is abundantly 
illustrated. $1.25. 


i s- 2 


THOSE WONDERFUL LOVE- 
LETTERS. 


“An Englishwoman's Love Let- 
ters” is still exciting great interest 
in England and America. Their 
authorship, their genuineness, the 
mystery about the lover, all com- 
bine to add to the book’s vogise ; but 
the remarkable quality of the let- 
ters themselves is the real basis for 
this extraordinary interest, and all 
the rest is insignificant beside the 
genuine merit of the style and matter. 


oo * om 


THE WORLD’S WORK 

for January is pronounced the best 
number yet issued. A remarkable 
number of letters have come to us 
from people who stand for large 
interests in the world’s affairs. This 
morning a man who is absolutely 
at the head of his trade, and is 
known as the largest. manufacturer 
n America, says : 


“T think ‘The World’s Work’ remarka- 
ble. When I read the first number I doubted 


if you could keep it up to that standard. You 
make a svlendid beginning.” 


Perhaps a hundred peop'e have 
said that we can hardly keep. up the 


standard of the early numbers. We 
are grate ul for the implied compli- 
ment, but it is hardly necessary to 


say that the magazine will continue 


to improve each month. Send 25 
cents for three months’ trial. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Publishers, 34 Union Square, New York. 


rlistress 
Penwick. 


Only a Novel, 
But a Good One. 


Chas. Frohman thinks enough of it to 
assume the direction of its dramatization 


“The most American story I ever read.” 
—Dr. John Henry Barrows. 


The Darlingtons, 


Au American Novel, 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE, 


Published (Cloth, 12mo, $1.50) by 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., New York. 


nate temperament. her whole world of in- 
timate friends is in her books. She watches 
announcements of newcomers and news of 
old ones with the same eagerness that ac- 
tuates the social butterfly into watching 
notices of weddings and other changes in 
her social sphere. Not that the shy girl 
dees not feel a longing to attend such 
functions. But she knows that by temper- 
ament and habit she is unfitted, either to 
enjoy them thoroughiy herself or to 2on- 
tribute in any way to the pleasure of oth- 
ers, 

Though novels of course delight her, the 
books that mean most to her are the biog- 
raphies, letters, and memoirs. Through 
these she can associate to her heart’s con- 
tent with the great natures from whose 
companionship in the flesh her social jtim- 
itations debar her. Here her self-conscious- 
ness vanishes, and all the pent-up friend- 
liness of her nature Is expended upon these 
dumb yet eloquent book friends. And 
though a love of learning may have its 
share in meee to such LA mene 2 the 
undercurrent of r liking for them is al- 
ways her stifled social impulse striving for 
an outlet. Perhaps unconsciously, but sure- 
iy, while she reads, she tries to find points 
of sympathy between herself and her sub- 
ject, and the more such ints she dis- 
covers the better she will love the n 

ing them. She is so comforted to 

nd that Addison was also shy, and that 
Schubert, too, was at his worst in society. 
But that is a minor point of sympathy Her 
chief delight is in contact with a t 
mind, which she can appreciate, t she 
might not try to emulate, In following the 
thoughts and feelings of the world’s 
her own personality is entirely absorbed 
in theirs, and she forgets for time be- 
ing her social short: shy 
iz canee Seeaqonpaous. - 
But is only misw tood 
lonely, And the worst of it is t one - 
gan give to a pateon Bet bo gified skate” 
can give toa nm 80 a 
fant musical or_ li ; 

































"HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 


’ Plagiarism. 


EDMUND SAVAGE, Parkyille, N., Y., 
writing to THe New York Praes Batur- 
pay Review, says: “In THE SaTURDAY 
Review of Nov. 24, “ F. C. F.," writing on 
* plagiarism,’ relates the circumstance that 
in a prominent New York daily of May 17, 
1900, there appeared a single stanza, en- 
titled ‘Good Cheer,’ the name of the au- 
thor not given, but ‘the ring and senti- 
ment’ thereof prompted him to refer to 
some unpublished lines of his own, and 
found that he had inscribed in his ‘notebook, 
under date of January, 189), a poem of 
four stanzas, entitled ‘Pass It.On,’ which 
expression formed the refrain of each verse. 
The two poems were given complete in ‘ F. 
©. F.'s" communication. 

“The readers of ‘F. C. F.’s’ contribu- 
tion could not fail to observe the unity of 
sentiment, as well as the perfect unity of 
meter and verse, which characterized the 
two pocms, and also the frankness of the 
voluntary concession that the author of 
*Good Cheer’ was not guilty of ‘ plagtar- 
ism,’ or even ‘ thought transferrence.’ 

“Assuming that the author of 
Cheer’ had not seen the unpublish m 
of ‘ Pass It On,’ composed at least Seven- 
teen months earlier, we must, for the same 
reason, conclude that the author of ‘ Pass 
It On’ could not have had access to the 
poem pubiished seventeen months later, 
notwithstanding some otherwise assenting 
critics might intimate the inaptitude of 
‘Good Cheer’ as a comprehensive title for 
the lines which follow, and fail to see 
therein even a suggestion for it, in prefer- 
ence to ‘Pass It On,’ which is thrice re- 
peated in ‘the single stanza. It seems en- 
tirely beyond the range of human possibil- 
ity, or even probabliiity, that the two Sspe- 
cific poems could have been the product 
of two different authors widely separated. 





‘Good 


Two writers might very readily chance 
upon the same subject or sentiment, and 
express themselves therein, in prose or 


verse, without either of them being guilty 
of plagiarism. Such a coincidence could 
easily be explainable, on the ground that 
the subject matter of the two productions 
had been prompted by some current event 
which had attracted general thought and 
attention; but, considering the chances, it 
would be utterly beyond human possibilily 
for two persons, furnished even with the 
same prose composition, to convert it into 
a poem and adopt a perfect unity of meas- 
ure and style, as in the case of ‘Good 
Cheer’ and ‘Pass It On,’ except through 
some supernatural influence, the proba- 
bility of which very few persons are will- 
ing to admit. 

“Some fifty or more years ago there was 
published a volume of poems. entitled 
*‘Lyries of the Golden Age.’ The work 
Was anounced by its publishers as ‘the 
wonder of the age,’ from the fact (as was 
claimed) that the poems were all dictated 
in a very short time by a. person or medium 
in a trance condition, under control of the 
disembodied spirits of deceased poets. 
Among the poems was one by the spirit (so 
claimed) of Percy B. Shelley, the poet who 
was drowned in the Gulf of Spezia on July 





8, 1825, in which he gave an account of the 
disaster whieh caused his death. 
“The ‘coincidence’ of ‘ Pass It On’ and 


‘Good Cheer’ would seem to be a proper 
subject for the New York Society of Psy- 
chical Research to investigate, and deter- 
mine whether it be a case of genuine pla- 
giarism or the result of supernatural influ- 
ences 


Anachronisms in Literature. 


TENTH NEW JERSEY, New York, writ- 
ing to THe New York Times SatTuRDAY 
Review, says: ‘The anachronism alleged 
in THe SatrurDay Review of Dec. 29 by 
your correspondent, ‘KE. W. L., Skaneateles, 
N. Y.,’ to have been made in ‘ The Fortune 
of War’ is a very small one compared with 
the errors, or offenses, of that kind that 
have been committed by all authors, an- 
cient and modern, since plays and novels 
have been written. Very few writers in 
the present century have avoided them, and 
the diligent reader with a reasonable mem- 
ory for dates can recall a host of such 
blunder if a dictionary of such things 
Was compiled, it would make very amus- 
ing reading. I recall now a few of them 
that | have met in my literary excursions: 
Scott in his ‘Waverley’ made a company of 
farmers talk of subsoiling and other agri- 
cultural practices at a time when such 
things were wholly unknown. Dickens in 
‘Barnaby Rudge’ (temp., 1775) caused one 
of his characters to praise Lord Byron as 
a great poet. Byron was not then born. 
The same Byron, in his ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ 
makes the Christian era begin with the 
death (not the birth) of Christ. Victor 
Hugo, in ‘The Toilers of the Sea,’ made 
one of the characters offer for sale a mag- 
nificent American revolver. The time of the 
novel is given as 182—, when the revolver 
was wholly unknown. Goldsmith, with his 


Supreme faculty for “bulls” and blun- 
ders, could not fail to exhibit it in his 
writings. . All readers of Boswell's John- 


son (and who is not a fervent reader of 
that masterpiece?) will recall the instances 
there given. But the very worst offender 
in this respect is the author of ‘ The White 
Company,’ a novel that possessed some 
popularity a few years ago. He made the 
principal character, a young monk in a 
cloister, claim to have read the great work 
of St. Thomas Aquinas at a time when, if 
born at all, that great theologian was in 
his cradle. He caused Edward, the Black 
Prince, to declare his intention to drive the 
(then as now) unspeakable Turk from Con- 
stantinople—not knowing or caring that 
Mahomet III. did not until more than 100 
years after Edward's death become an 
‘expansionist’ and capture the Metropolis 
of the East; he made one of his characters, 
in clairvoyance, however, anticipate Colum- 
bus by a hundred years and discover Amer- 
ica which he peopled with a race that 
would dearly love Mother England: and, to 
name more, he resurrected the great 
Capt. Bertrand Du Guesdin from the grave 
he had then filled for many years to tour- 
ney and joust before the same Black 
Prince. A few years ago the editorial page 
of a great city journal made the famous 
Bishop Berkeley declare that the battle of 
Waterloo (fought fifty years after his 
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death) turned back by half a.century the 
clock of human progress, while—but you 
must be tiréd!"”’ : 





“ Stringtown on the Pike.” 
. W. C, COOPER, Cleaves, Ohlo, writing to 
Tue New York Times SatuRDAY REVIEW, 
says: “Raymond Fuller Ayres's rather 
vicious lunge at John Uri Lloyd in THe 
New Yor«x Times Sarurpay Raview of 


Dec. 22 was a surprise to people of this 
section. The surprising feature depends 


upon the circumstance that Mr. Ayres’s 
preference for straight, unqualified hellish- 
ness should have overreached his critical 
acumen, For the sake of this merciless 
decorticator, one of two things is too utter- 
ly bad—either the fact that Lloyd has a 
conscience or the fact that even a Ken- 
tucky feudist may have a faintly redeeming 
streak in him. Really, it is not Lloyd's 
fault that diabolism is not the only in- 
gredient in a feudist’s character. He can't 
help it. I very much fear he wouldn't if he 
could. It may be deplorable, but it is an 
implacable fact that these feudists are 
more er less governed by a sort of code of 
honor that to outsiders is inexplicable. 

“For years I have lived close to the sec- 
tion in which the scenes ‘of Lloyd’s novel 
are laid, the Ohio River, as I write, sep- 
atating-me from *‘ Stringtown* County. I 
am familiar with the country and its peo- 
ple. It was Prof. Lléyd's purpose to faith- 
fully depict the characters of the people 
peculiar to this part of Kentucky—he has 
done it with a fidelity that is only less than 
seientific and a vividness that is startling. 
With marvelous felicity he has lifted a seg- 
ment out of life at this place, and without 
any heraldic pageantry handed it to the 
world. ‘Stringtown on the Pike’ is his- 
tory.” 


EDWARD 
NEw YOorK 
this subject: 

“Mr. Lioyd has drawn a true picture of 
the Kentucky feudist as he was then and 
as he is to-day. He gives us a true picture 
of life, and has nothing to do with the 
moral. Mr. Ayers in his letter to Tue 
Savurpay REVIEW speaks only of the feud 
between Red “Head and Holcomb. What 
about the tragedy enacted at the village 
store when. the parson chokes to death 
Col. Luridson? This was a_ cold-blooded 
murder just as much as in the case of 
Red Head and Holcomb. One murder 
as bad as another, but it is that high sense 
of ‘honor’ among Kentucky people which 
makes a murder ‘ honorable.’ 

“The characters often found 
men of royal birth who decide to settle 
some dispute by a duel, in my mind pic- 
tures a character as much depraved as 
the Kentucky feudist. But, since such 
characters exist, the author who wishes 
to draw a true picture of life must hold 
them up to view, but»=he does not hold 
them up as models for character building." 


FISHBECK writes 
Times SATURDAY 


to THE 
REVIEW on 


in novels, 


Unliterary Librettos. 

ETHEL WINSHIP, New York, writing to 
THe NEw YorK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW, 
says: “In Tue SaturDay Review of Dec. 
29 is an editorial on ‘ Unliterary Opera Li- 
brettos,’ in which it is said that the trans- 
lations are mechanical and have left not a 
spark of the poetic beauty of the originals 
is a fact so patent as to be indisputable; 
but your writer in placing the responsibil- 
ity for the continued life of these crude and 
unworthy translations has, I think, been 
unjust to those who have done much to ad- 
vance English grand opera. 

‘Briefly, your writer states that the 
managers in their desire for profit will not 
pay to have the work well done, Several 
weeks ago a letter from Col. Savage of the 
English Grand Opera Company appeared in 
The New York Press, in which he stated 
fully the difficulties to be overcome in es- 
tablishing English grand opera, and de- 
voted a paragraph to the subject of libret- 
tos. Hre it is: 

*‘In the matter of translations I was also 
strongly handicapped. I realize as much 
as anybody the baldness of many of the 
translations which we use, but my propo- 
sition to have translations made this Sum- 
mer in readiness for Fall use was met 
with absolute refusal on the part of tne 
artists to learn them, their claim 
that to learn a new version of the twelve 
or more roéles in which they must appear 
Was even worse than to learn twelve new 
roles, as the old version would keep crop- 
ping up in their minds, and would be phys- 
ically impossible. 

“Taking this condition into consideration, 
it is my humble opinion that the sins of 
those who used the translations in the first 
instance are being visited upon the heads 
of the present generation of managers, 
artists, and opera lovers. 

“When the artists of to-day refuse (be- 
cause they say they cannot) to study new 
translations of the old réles, how can it be 
expected of a manager, as a business man, 
to invest such a large sum of money as 
would be required to have the work done 
over? 

“To do these librettos into good English 
must be a labor of love, it is a task re- 
served for one who must not hope to have 
the pleasure of even hearing his work 
rendered, And in these days, when those 
who possess the God-given gift of writing 
have become mere mereenaries, peddling 
the fruits of their inspired genius to find 
the highest bidder, what hope have we of 
seeing the silly and stupid translations 
supplanted? ”’ 


Mr. 





Dana’s Article on the Books 
People Read. 


A friend writes to THe New York Times 
SaTuRDAY Review: “ Your recent editorial 
article on Mr. J. C. Dana’s Springfield Re- 
publican paper concerning the books that 
people read has, I believe, unintentionally 
misrepresented him. Mr. Dana based his 
article on a request made by The Critic 
of several large libraries that they would 
prepare ‘lists’ of the most popular books, 
othe. than novels, with the addition of the 
mos. popular novel. Please note the ref- 
erence to ‘the one most popular novel,’ 
because in your editorial you say: ‘ [t will 
be observed, in the first place, that out 
of the eighteen most popular books, as 
shown by the records of the circulating 
libraries, only three are novels. This is out 
of all expectation. We have been told that 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the books 
most in demand in such libraries were 
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works of fiction, (and they are.) The in- 
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tion, ° Bu 
rate, when/ive¢ind that only’ a third of the 
Most. pepulay béeks.tsire works of fiction, 
we: ought ‘to,;beidencouraged.’, The point 


of your. editorial,,gemtres in the statement 
that Mr. Dana,,foupd that. only a third 


of the most popular, books in circulating 
libraries were. works, ef fiction, while tr 


fact that was" the thing he did not find 
and did not say anything about. Because, 
as you allege, he found things thus and 
so as to fiction, and still was ‘not satis~- 
fied,” you said he was a ‘ pessimist,’ and 
could be appeased by nothing.”” As Mr. 
Dana's article has attracted a great deal 
of attention, as do most things that he 
writes about, (books and libraries,) we are 
giad to print this correction, 
The Founder of the American Navy. 
THOMAS BARRY, Whitestone, L. L, 
writes to Tae New YorK Timms SatuR- 
pay Revipw: “ 1 notice the recent publica- 
tion of a history bearing the title of ‘ Paul 
Jones, Founder of the American Navy,’ 
&c. This title bears a historical false- 
hood. Patil Jones was not the founder of 
the American Navy. Here is the proof: 
In Sadher'’s ‘ History of the United Siates 
for Schools" we find the following: ‘ Barry, 
Commodore John, (1745-1808,) Father of 
the American Navy—When the American 
Revolution broke out he gave himself with 
all the enthusiasm of his nature to the 
American cause, and Congress appointed 
him to superintend the equipment of the 
new fleet just then purchased. About the 
same tim: he was appointed Captain of the 
Lexington, while Paul Jones, afterward so 
eclebrated, entered as First Lieutenant on 
the Alfred. The Lexington soon after 
(April 17) encountered and captured the 
Edward, a British vessel. This, being the 
first naval victory of the Revolution, 
eaused intense joy throughout the coun- 
try. In 1776 Capt. Barry was transferred 
to the Effingham, of twenty-eight guns. 
About this time Lord Howe offered him 
16,000 guineas and a commission in the 
Erglish Navy if he would join the royal 
standard. The bribe Barry indignantly re- 
jected. adding: ‘Not the value nor the 
command of the whole British fleet could 
tempt me from the American cause.’ Capt. 
Barry continued to distinguish himself 
throughout the Revolutfon. In his famous 
frigate the Alliance, he made many capt- 
ures, especially those of the British sloop- 
of-war Atlanta, and her consort the brig 
Trespass, (May, 1781.) In the Spring of 
1782, returning from Havana with supplies, 
he encountered a British squadron. Being 
hailed and questioned by the commander, 


he gave the characteristic reply: ‘The 
United States ship Alliance; Saucy Jack 
Barry, half Irishman, haif Yankee. Who 
are you?’ On the establishment of the 


presert navy in 1794, he was named senior 
officer, with the rank of Commodore. Un- 
der him were trained Dale, Decatur, Ross, 
Stewart, ana Murray. Barry was through- 
eur life a devout practical Catholic.” 


Literature and the Horse Show. 

BROOKLYN, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes to 
THe New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW: 
* One of the most interesting features of the 
late Tlorse Show was the curious grouping 
of literary names and allusions on the bul- 
letin boards and stalls. One would expect 
such titles as Racine, Ajax, and Ariadne, as 
tiomer and Undine, but it was to me a com- 
plete surprise to see Richard Carvel and Ja- 
nice Meredith contentedly trotting together 
in double harness, as the people thus named 
might not in real life have done. A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal outvied in brilliance of verb- 
al color The Scarlet Letter. Lady Babbie 
a recent book and play rivaled Lady 
Gay (Spanker) of one more ancient. Lu- 
cile and Beau Nash looked rather o.d-fash- 
ioned among so many moderns. Quo Vadis 
and The Little Minister sustained theologic- 
al interest along with Norwood—the title 
(was it not?) of a novel by Henry Ward 
Beecher. Pride and Prejudice were matched 
again, in a neat pair of carriage horses, and 
Ariadne and Evangeline looked as poetic 
as did Charmion. 

Byron was there, of course, and The Gib- 
son Girl kept him company. ~ There was 
chivalric Branion out of ‘ When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower,” and Hope Brower, a 
precty brown mare from ‘‘ Eben Holden,” 
seemed to my eye gentle and beautiful 
enough even for her charming original, one 
of the most beautiful characters added to 
the long list of women of fiction in many a 
day. 

Lady Teazle, Lord Chesterfield, and Lady 
Algy formed a group at once aristocratic 
and frivolous. Chestnut Burr recalled a 
story by the late BE. P, Roe, and L’Aiglon 
was surely appositely named for a compli- 
ment to Bernhardt and Rostand. Monte 
Cristo was richly caparisoned. Perhaps the 
strangest series of names was Svengali, 
Trilby of Pittsford, and Little Billy—all, if 
I mistake not, the property of different 
owners,” 


Latin in Our Schools. 

W. H., Ithaca, N. Y., writes to Tus 

YorK TiMEs SATURDAY REVIEW: 
wish to defend the teaching of 

in secondary schools from an 
attack inspired in one of your liter- 
ary reviewers by a remark of Lord 
Rosebery’s. Your reviewer takes the stand 
that Latin should be discarded because it 
has: small practical value. If he means 
that few boys and girls will ever use it in 
just the form they learn it, he is undoubt- 
edly right. But that is not its value. The 
athlete, with clubs, bells, and pulleys, goes 
through motions that he will never use in 


Cc. 


| their entirety In a contest or elsewhere. He 


may even lose the knack of manipulating 
the apparatus. But from those motions, 
in themselves useless, he gains such bodily 
habits of grace, precision, and endurance 
as will stand him in good stead in the sad- 
die, the pitcher's box, or the rower’s 
bench. So it is with the conditioning of the 
mind. Unless he constantly reviews them, 
a man forgets most of the single facts he 
learns at school, be they in arithmetic, 
philosophy, or Latin. But, however for- 
getful, while his brain remains healthy, he 
can never efface from his mind the thought- 
paths impressed by study, 

To come to the specific educational value 
of Latin, since the times of Roger Bacon, 
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and practice — 
serves as an all-round mind trainer as well 
as Latin. No other, within so short a time 
and with fewer breaks, cultivates in the 
learner such lasting intellectual habits of 
precision and persistence, and at the same 
time keeps him in touch with the weak- 
nesses and greatnesses, the perplexities and 
triumphs of his fellow-men. Histery won't 
do tt; the speculative and judicial attitude 
comes too late, Mathematics won't do it; 
human tnterest is excluded. 

{ am fond of telling my girls and boys— 
my pupils--that Caesar conquered honestly 
and to a finish on his own pages will 
assure them lifelong pleasure in a task 
well done and mental and moral fibre to 
steady them anywhere—on, battlefield, plat- 
form, or work bench.” 


Two Books with Similar Motifs. 


“HL O..” Brooklyn, writing to THE 
New YorK Times SaTuRDAY REVIEW, 
inquires: ‘‘Hayve any of your read- 
ers noticed the curious similarity in 
idea between Robert Grant's ‘* Unieav- 
ened Bread’ and Harriet Stark's ‘The 
Bacillus of Beauty’? Each has for its ab- 
sorbing theme the selfish passion of 4 
country woman to conquer high society, 
and each pursues the topic with relent- 
less Jogic, though from a varying view- 
point. Mr. Grant writes as an aristocratic 
Bostonian; Mrs. Stark (or is 1t Miss Stark?) 
1s a& democratic Westerner. But both 
agree in the lesson they enforce, that 
“Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 

“ Judge Grant's book is a comedy in the 
wider sense; Mrs. Stark’s a tragedy—yet 
curiously enough, the tragedy rests upom a 
basis almost ideal for comedy, while the 
comedy is sedate and close to facts. And 
while tne tragedy is brisk and brilliant, the 
comedy “is almost overcharged with pur- 
pose, Curiously, again, the comedy is 
rather gray and pessimistic, while the 
tragedy Is cheerful. At least, [ may speak 
for myself—I must admit that when I be- 
gan the rending of ‘The Bacillus’ 1 was 
moved to envy the wonderful gift of beauty 
that the author placed so vividly before 
my eyes. But before I had reached the 
end T had ceased to revile my gods for not 
sending me supernal grace. I saw by the 
example of wide-mouthed, ‘ picturesquely 
ugly’ adge that nobleness of soul is 
better than beauty. 

‘Both books have protagonists who are 
not heroines—monsters of selfishness that 
yet are lifelike. One hasn't a particle of 
sympathy—one isn't meant to have—for 
aither Selma or Helen. We do not glow 
with the triumph of the former; we look on 
dry-eyed as the latter is judiciously clubbed 
to death by the author, 

‘Finally, these romances are alike in the 
carcfulness of their construction. They are 
a pleasure to those who love clear and in- 
telligent writing. And, unlike so many 
‘problem novels” they are both profoundly 
mroral and spotlessly clean."’ 


“Un Roman d’Amour” Not Unau- 


thorized. 

BRADFORD COLT DE WOLFE of Brus- 
sels, France, writes to THe NEW YORK 
Times SATURDAY Review: “ In the issue of 
Tue SATURDAY Review of March 17, under 
the heading ef ‘ Balzac Vindicated,’ Miss 
Wormeley is quoted as saying that ‘Un 
Roman dAmour,’ by M. Spoelberch de 
is a book made up of coniec- 
tures, insinuations, hypotheses, and errors, 
in which only one fact is presented—Bal- 
zac’s letter to his sister, Mme. Surville. 
Owing to Mr. de Spoelberch’s absence from 
Brussels I have only recently had the op- 
portunity to interview him on the subject 
of the charges made against him by Miss 
Wormeley. During the course of this inter- 
view Mr. de Spoelberch conclusivelysproved 
to me by means of the letters and docu- 
ments in his possession the absurdity of her 
charges. In answer to her statement that 
the date of the now famous advertisement 
in La Quotidienne—Dec. 9, 1832-—-was ef- 
roneous, Mr. de Spoelberch, who possesses 
complete files of La Quotidienne, showed 
me the advertisement in question, which 
appeared, as stated by Mr. de Spoelberch, 
in the issue of Dec. 9, 1832. 

* As for Balzac's letter to Mme. Surville 
its authenticity is beyond doubt. This let- 
ter as published in ‘Un Roman d'Amour.’ 
is in Mr. de Spoelberch’s possession, and 
the published version is an exact copy of 
the original. Similarly, the published ver- 
sion of Mme. Hanska’s letter to Balzac of 
Nov. 7, 1882, is a faithful copy of the origi- 
nal document in Mr. de Spoelberch’s pos- 
session 

“In reference to Miss Wormeley’s assertion 
that ‘Un Roman d'Amour’ is a book made 
up of conjectures, insinuations, hypotheses, 
and errors, I will state that Mr. de Spoel- 


| berch has made no statements in his work 


which cannot be proved to be correct. 
Moreover, it may be asked what object 
would Mr. de Spoelberch—who has made a 
lifelong study of Balzac—have in defaming 
the memory of the man for whom he has 
always had the warmest admiration? Mr. 
de Spoelberch, the great and recognized au- 
thority of the day on Balzac, has simply 
sought, in ‘Un Roman d'Amour,’ to show 

Zalzac as he really was. He has not at- 
tempted, like Miss Wormeley, to place his 
hero on a pedestal. 

“1 have written this letter, let me add in 
conclusion, with the full consent of and at 
the expressed wish of Mr. de Spoelberch de 
Lovenjoul, 37 Boulevard du Régent, Brus- 
sels.”’ 


| Did Hamlet Kill His Mother and Him- 


self ? 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN, New York, 
writes to Ture New York Times SATURDAY 
“Where in Shakespeare does 
Hamlet kill his mother and himself? From 
Mr. Appleton Morgan's letter relating to 
Senator Cushman K. Davis in THE New 
York Times SaTuRDAY Revrew of Dec. 29, 
I learn for the first time that the Prince 
of Denmark was a matricide and suicide. 
Is my edition of Shakespeare defective, or 
were the Senator and the anti-Shakespear- 
ean student somewhat dazed by their deep 
lucubrations upon the ‘insoluble problems 
of Shakespeare '?”’ 
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STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


His Personality, Associations, and 
Family. 

The overwhelming success attained in | 
London by ‘ Herod,” the new play by | 
Stephen Phillips, in which Beerbohm Tree | 
has surpassed himself, makes anything 
pertinent to this rising young English lit- 
térateur, which is also new, exceedingly 
timely. Previous articles devoted to Mr. 
Phillips have dealt entirely with his pro- 
ductions. Very little, if anything, has been 
written about him personally, and we deem, 
therefore, that, at this juncture something 
of the kind will be both opportune and wel- 
come, 

Those who remember the whimsicalities 
of Alfred Tennyson, and the oddities of 
Algernon Swinburne, who have, moreover, 
received the general impression that a man 
to be a really great poet must be an ab- 
normal being, will be rather disappointed 
to learn that Mr. Phillips is not at all dis- 
tinguished in that respect. He is a typical, 
well-bred young Englishman, of the upper 
middle class, has an easy and agreeable 


: 
| 


manner, and is possessed of just as much 
commen sense as persons who are not 
credited with being geniuses. 

The gods have favored Stephen Phillips 
with very good looks indeed, as well as 
a shapely figure, which gy tts rhythm of 
movement betrays the athletic grace which 
comes of having figured well in his col- 
lege eleven. 

Those who are curious to learn the 
minor details of the poet's personality may 
be informed that, like Tennyson, he is 
fond of his pipe, and, although he was fas- 
tidious over clothes in his early years to 
an extreme point, he has since grown care- 
less, more or less, of his exterior appear- 
ance. Mr. Phillips is like most poets in one 
important particular, which is a careless- 
ness in regard to business matters; but as 
his distinguished merit has already 
caused the Queen to put him on the civil 
list, he need not necessarily worry 
greatly over business matters. Unlike the 
traditional poet, however, Mr. Phillips 
does not seek sequestered scenes, daisied 
meadows, the banks of babbling brooks, 
or the solitude of sylvan. glades in 
which to do his musings. With meas- 
ured tread, head slightly bowed, and with 
his trusty brier in his mouth, the poet pre- 
fers to roam along the bustling streets 
near his Finsbury home, which is situated 
in the heart of London; there to take his 
inspiration from the multitudinous phases 
and aspects of metropolitan life, pausing 
now and again as he walks to make a note 
of some suggestion which may prove use- 
ful to him later on when he is seated at 
his desk. 

What more does one want to know about 
Dis personality, save perhaps that he is so- 
eiable and belongs to several of London's 
leading clubs, where he is considered ex- 
eeedingly good company? Of course, Mr. 
Phillips is married, and very happily so, 
although his first child died in infancy, 
eausing the poet his first poignant grief, 
which is strongly expressed in his poem 
“The Wound.” In this piece of verse he 
@reams of going to heaven. There God 
showed him Christ’s wounds. The poet, 
turning to Christ, makes this answer: 


But, I toward Him turning, softly said, ‘‘ Thy 
Wounds are many, but Thou hadst no child,’’ 


To replace this loss a son was born to Mr. 
Phillips about a year ago. 

Mr. Phillips was married eight years 
ago to a young lady who had played 
with him previously for some years in 
Mr. Benson's company during his stage 
career, the bride being only seventeen 
years old when he led her to the altar. 
The match was at first opposed by the 
poet's family, because of the young lady's 
connection with the stage, Mr.: Phillips's 
father, Dr. Phillips, being a dignitary in 
the Established Church and now holding 
the office of Precentor of Peterborough 
Cathedral. The objection proved only a 
technical one, however. The poet had had 
another and earlier infatuation. This 
match was prevented by epposition of the 
same character, unde#revised conditions, 
as that which was raised to his second af- 
fair, the young lady being the daughter of 
a very rigid Presbyterian. Stephen was 
only then beginning his stage cfireer in 
London. Notwithstanding the parental ban, 
however, the young folks met in the park 
as often as possible, and there might have 
been a runaway match but for an incident 
happening one day which aroused the poet's 
jealousy and brought about a lovers’ quar- 
rel, which ended the acquaintance, 

Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare's birth- 
place, was also the residence of Stephen 
Phillips during many of his early years, 
although he was born at Somerton, near 
Oxford, his father at the time of his birth 
being sub-vicar of Holy Trinity Church at 
that place. The home surroundings of the 
poet were of “in ideal tharacter, béth bis 
father and mother being persons of high 
culture. 

To his mother, who was a Miss Dockray, 
Phillips owes his poetic temperament, in- 
heriting from her the profound melancholy 
which overshadows everything else in his 
character, even the sense of the droll and 
ludicrous, which he. possesses In a marked 
degree, and which in his early years, 
through the vent which he gave to it, often 
@ame near getting him into trouble. 

Through his mother Stephene related to 
the poet Wordsworth, who 
and also to another Poet | 


NEW YORK, 


as extremely gentle and tender, and she 
disliked exceedingly the hard realities of 
the world.s:x@he poet: was’ passionately at- 
tached tomhis'mother, ‘and her character 
molded hi#'to large extent. The following 
strong litieS’are from ‘ A. 8. P.”’: 


And the dredd Powers kept her face toward grief 


Although she swerv ed. 
. * e 


She diaiaee ane brain against realities 
And lived in dreams and was with music fed, 
Imploring to be spar’d e'en sweetest things. 


Dr. Phillips, the poet's father, is a man of 
very solid tastes; he is musical and artistic, 
a man of wide attainments, exceedingly 
versatile, and a disciplinarian. 

The home circle in which Stephen was 
reared consisted of two girls and eight 
boys, all of whom are living. 

One of the poet's brothers, R. J. Phillips, 
the artist, is a New Yorker. Another, Har- 
old, won an international prize. Herbert 
won the goid medal for law at the London 
University, and Christopher is a scholar 
of Brasenose, Oxford. 

Both sisters are unmarried yet, and one is 
studying singing, all the family being dis- 
tinguished by strong musical tastes. In 
fact, Dr. Phillips, the poet's father, not 
only has musical tastes, but is an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the drama and thorough- 
ly conversant with the history of the stage, 
both past and present. 

Through his cousin Frank Benson, tne 
well-known Shakespearean actor, Stepnen 
was induced, somewhat against the wishes 
of the family, to enter upon a stage career 
at an early period of his life, which pre- 
vented his matriculating at Cambridge, 
where he had already won a scholarship. 

His theatrical career commenced in the 
early eighties, and he played leading parts 
in London and the provinces, excelling in 
character r6les in classical drama. In 
modern réles he was more or less a failure, 
but in declamatory parts—such, for in- 
stance, as the Ghost in ‘** Hamlet "’; as An- 
drew Aguécheek, or Tony Lumpkin, (the 
drollery of which just suited his forte,) he 
was a pronounced success. It was on the 
advice of the same person who had led him 
to enter it that Stephen abandoned stage 
life in 1887 and devoted himself to literary 
work. 

In conjunction with two other cousins, Lau- 
rence Binyon, who took the Queen's prize 
for poetry at Oxford, and Robert Bridges, 
his first poetical efforts found the light in 
book form, the three young poets each con- 
tributing to a volume of the Shilling Gar- 
lang series, which was published by Elkin 
& Matthews of London. For Binyon, who 
is his junior by about seven years, the 
poet has always entertained the strongest 
feelings of friendship. 

Phillips is decidedly a skeptic, and in- 
clined to be exceedingly pessimistic. His 
first sustained work, an epic, entitled 
‘*Bremus,”’ published when he was in or 
about his twenty-seventh year, command- 
ed widespread attention by its peculiar 
attitude in analyzing the character of the 
Creator, the poet's question being to in- 
quire if He was more an embodiment of sen- 
timent than of intellect. Another bold piece 
of work was his treatment of classical or 
mythological conceptions in ‘: Endymion,’ 
published in The Nineteenth Century Re- 
view in 1898. His theory is that the moon 
tells Endymion she cannot leave the heav- 
ens to join him because the tides would 
stop and upset the cosmic plans by holding 
the ocean in check. Instead she kisses him 
so that he shall dream forever. This treat- 
ment of the subject differs materially from 
that of Keats, and is a poetical concept in 
line with Mr. Phillips's other original meth- 
ods. 

Le Gallienne, writing of Phillips and Kip- 
ling comparatively, says that Kipling is 


getting his reward now, but that the re- 
ward of Phillins will come later. 
. Phillips is really fastidious over his work, 
preferring to be distinguished for quality 
rather than for quantity. 

He writes occasionally for Blackwood's, 


The Nineteenth Century, and The Spec- 
tator. His contributions are generally upon 
strictly Uterary lines. although Sir Richard 
Hatton ef The Spectator says that Phillips 
{is a born journalist. 

o_______ 


Boys and Bear$.* 

In a pleasant way, Mr. Joaquin Miller 
tells of his early experiences with bears. 
It adds much to the interest of a story 
when. at the conclusion, if you would like 
to know the name of the Iad who had the 
scrimmage with brufn, you learn that ft 
was Joaquin Miller in person. The author 
thinks that the bear ts a very much abused 
creature, and not half as bad as represent- 
ed. In Biblical days ursus might have been 
an uncomfortable animal to meet in a 
lonely place, but there were no naturalists 
worth mentioning In David's time. When 
he is cornered, however, the ordinary bear 
may show fight. Mr. Miller, describing the 
fighting qualities of the ursine family, 
writes: ‘‘ We have five kinds of bears in 
the Sierras. The ‘ boxer,’ ‘the biter,’ and 
‘the hugger’ are the more conspicuous; 
the grizzly is the boxer, the cinnamon bear 
is the hugger, and the black bear is the 
biter, and he bites to the bone.’’ About the 
grizzly, who has for his scientific name, 


“ Ursus horribilis, or ferox’’—it is the 
Latin which in the. main is responsible for 
the bad character given him. Gen. Dodge 
says: “It (the grizzly) will always run 
away if it can, and never attacks unless it 


is cornered’ or wounded.’’ Something more, | 


not generally known, is that the grizzly 
alone among the urniiee has the power of 
moving its on or fingers ‘‘ just like a 
man.” Mr,Joaquin Miller re a ble of 
Indian folklore. relating to ce the aemly and 
his or Prof. David ordan's “ in. 
troduc Soy tes" on ud ursidae 
scientific yalue to ithe volume. For re o 
the i Stories” will be 
1H : 


Hints for Home Reading 


Have you acted on Tue Times REviPw’'s hint of last Saturday and made a New 
Year's resolution to adopt a plan of Systematic Reading? Did you note in its col- 
umn and over review of the volume that Tur Times Review said: “ Hints for 
Home Reading will be found of much interes’ as well as of practical assistance in 
carrying out such a plan’’? Also thet it said: ‘‘ The volume contains a dozen book- 
ish essays well worth reading by all,” and that “ many of the papers will be found 
charming in their bookish spirit and suggestiveness "'? Such contributors as Charles 
Dudley Warner, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Edward Everett Hale, Lyman Abbott, 
&c., are a sufficient guarantee of the intrinsic worth of the volume: In fact, it is a 
most valuable work’ to every book buyer and book lover, especially as it contains a 
most carefully selected list of Three Thousand of the Best Books in the English 
Language—books selected for the most part by about seventy-five of the leading 
Librarians of this country, the price of each volume and its pubiishers being 
given. No other such list is in existence, so that the name of this section, “A 
Book Buyer's Guide,” is fully warranted, he last sixty-four pages of the volume 
constitute a Book Record, in which may be recorded the name, author, publisher, 
comment, &c., of books read. 

To summarize, the volume contains : 


I. A Series of excellent bookish Essays by many of the best Book Men 
and Critics of this country. Edited with an Introduction by Lyman Abbott 


Il. A Book Buyer's Guide to 3,000 of the Best Books in the English Lan- 
guage, selected from all Departments of Literature, each priced and with publish- 
er’s name. 

lit. A Book Record. In all, a 12mo volume, bound in limp Cloth, vound cor- 
ners, Price $1.25, postpaid to any part of the world. 


CHARLES L, BOWMAN, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


P. S.—I will make any purchaser of the above volume a member of THE UNION 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION for. {bree years provided the order is sent to me direct by Feb- 
ruary ist. This means th: privilege of buying any of the three thousand books in 
the Book Buyer’s Guid: at wholesale price. When I say wholesale | mean WHOLESALE— 
that is, at discounts ranging from 33 14-39% up, (+xcept on net books, and liberal 
discounts on them.) A mombership also means the privilege of buying ANY BOOKS 
PUBLISHED at wholesale prices, provided they are sold in the trade. The Union 
Library Association does about the biggest Mail Order business of any Book House in 
this country and sels books at lowe? prices than any other ‘Book Establishinen’. It is 
backed by over a Quarter Million Dollars Capital, and its standin; in both th: financial 
and book world is of the highest. The only criticism anybody ever makes is that it 
SELLS BOOKS TOO CHEAP. But it has been doing it for fifteen years, and most Book 
Buyers think its one fault commendable, C 





‘* A powerful, well-sustained story, the interest in which does 
not flag from the first chapter to the last.”’ 
Philadelphia North American, 


‘© A real 


A Powerful Novel 
of Picturesque Life en 
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THE SIN 
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humble EMMA RAYNER oR 


merican Southern 
Ames Author of “Free to Serve,” etc. i 
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At All Bookstores Southern 
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Atlanta, 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Publishers 
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its time 
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Providence 
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** Unusually powerful. The dramatic plot is intricate, out 


not obscure.’’— The Congregationalist. 
«( The people in the story are persistently real.’’— Christian Adwocate. 


A Book which, first issued in Nobember, 1900, ran through 
Tour large editions in hardly more than as many weeks. 


The Life and Death of ‘ 


Richard Yea-and-Nay. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. = Cloth, $1.50. 
This is the novel generally voted the best of the past year. 

THE EVENING SUN, discussing the question, says that “ there 
is nothing reckless in placing MR. HEWLETT’S Richard Yea- 
and-Nay in the first place,” quoting the confirmation of this 
opinion in 

THE ACADEMY, London, wher: no less an authority than MR. 
FREDERIC HARRISON affirms that it is “the on‘y first-class 
took of 1900.” 

HAMILTON W. MABE describes it as “a portcait of extraor- 
dinary human and artistic interest . , . executed with 
masterly skill.” 

By the Same Author, 
Little Novels of Italy. 


“ Mr. Hewlett has done nothing better or 
more uniquely and originally romantic.” 
The Churchman. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 65 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


Uniform with the above. 


The Forest Lovers. 


‘The most strikingly poztic and relig- 
ious novel for a long tims:.”’—Review of 
Reviews. 
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and other public matters which had in- 
fluenced her life during a long and varied 
career. 

The Bareness de Bode was at first ex- 
tremely shy, but contact, with the world 
soon made her completely at ease in any 
soctety. This was at first brought about 
largely through a ten days’ visit paid to 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duehess of Cumberland at Metz. The Duke 
was the youngest brother of George IIL, 
and had greatly offended his Majesty by 
his recent marriage to Miss Horton, who 
was connected with the Baroness by mar- 
riage. After this visit, the latter writes, 
“she has grown more hardy, or at least 
less timid, in the company of Princes 


and Princesses.” Another thing which 
family — a in Soman s se Sonne helped to. increase her self-confidence 
ess visite e numerous e 2 . 2 
and subsequently the Court of St. Peters- | W@5 @ lately accquired use of rouge, the 
burg. She and her famiiy were eventudlly | absence of which on a fair cheek marked 
granted, by the Empress Catherine Il., es- | it, owner as dowdy or provincial. “ The 


-wl uered territor n 
Southern Prossia. “ihe letters addressed Baron's relations insisted upon it, and I 
should be quite particular without it.” 


the Baroness to her Sas. eativee 
ford 2FTKing, Ele Clots of an unhappy | , The earlier letters are full of the gayeties 
émigré family. and of the byways of the | Of court life in the smaller principalities— 
Russian world as ruled by the Empress in | Saarbriick, Zweibriicken, the seat of the 
her last years. Ducal Court of the Deux-Ponts, and others; 
interspersed with family details, including 
the Baroness's schemes to provide for her 
early showed a taste for travel and ad- | rapidly growing family, for each of whom 
venture, making a tour abroad with her | she had induced royal or influential per- 
friend, Lady Ferrers, and meeting in Fian- | sonages to act as godparents, 
ders Charles Auguste Louis Frederick, During 1780-2 the Baroness is full of 
Baron de Bode, to whom she was married | schemes to have her eldest son, then about 
on Oct. 21, 1775, at Marylebone Church, and | three years of age, made a Chevalier of Mal- 
at the French Embassy. Karon de Bode } ta, as well as to secure for herself from the 
was some years older than his wife, of | Empress of Germany her order of the La- 
German birth, but a soldier in the service { dfes. The latter was purely an honor, but 
of the King of France. The grandson of a e Chevaliers de Malta secured comman- 
Privy Councillor to the Emperor Chartes | deries, in order of their seniority, which 
V1., he was intimately associated with the | were worth from six to one hundred thou- 
Princely family of Hesse Darmstadt, and | sand livres a year. Noble descent on both 
the possessor of warm friends at more than | sides was necessary to secure such an ap- 
one foreign Court. The Baron's fortune | pointment, and the English relations were 
was small, but he was greatiy devoted to | pusily engaged in searching out these de- 
his wife, whose letters constantly testify | taiis for their ambitious sister, when, just 
to the faithful and affectionate disposition as success seemed about to crown her ef- 


of her husband, “a model of perfection, | sorts) Maria Theresa died, and thus ended 
tenderness, and goodness joined to resolu- } .1) hope. 


tion and courage.”’ 

The newly married couple passed 
Winter with the bride's relations in 
land, and in the Spring of 1776 went to 
Lisle, where the Baron's regiment, the 
Royal Deux-Ponts, was quartered; later in 
the vear crossing the French border into 
Austrian Fianders to visit the Baron's rel- 
atives, who were established in that coun- 
try. Among these connections were the 
Marquis Trazenies and the Marquis 
d’Y¥Ythes, the possessors of large estates, 
and the Marquise d'Herzetles, who had 
been considered one of the most beautiful 
women at the Court of Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, as well as of that of the Em- 
press Maria Theresa, by whom she was 
greatly beloved: The Marquise had brought 
up the Baron de Bode from his infancy, | 
and while still a beautiful woman and but 
fifty years of age, she was then Iiving in 
complete The pride of the 
Baron's relatives, who counted among 
their family alliances the Princes of Creuz 
and Gavies, did not allow them to receive 
the new Baroness (whose own family had 
at first objected to the marriage) until ref- 
erence to the Heralds’ College in London 
satisfied them that the Kynnersley family | mense “ orangerie,’ under which was a 
was ‘‘one of the most ancient in England | large dining parlor; and beyond a good 
and nobly allied during eight hundred kitchen, all vaulted with stone and very 


ad ? high. Above and outside was a kind of 
years whereupon she was accorded a | joggia, supported by pillars, and entered by 
most affectionate and cordial welcome, be- 


a broad a of some fifty steps on each 
ing invited to pass a long period with them side. Ins the loggia was a charming 
during her husband's absence with his regi- 


large square room, “ with a fire ablaze’'’; 

two small rooms, all furnished, &c., and— 

ment what was to make into three or four more 
The Baroness returned to England, and 

spent some time in visiting her family, 


rooms—a large parterre, full of flowers. 
This delightful retreat, named the “ Zig- 
zag."’ the Baron gave his wife leave to ar- 
her husband remaining in France. While Tanse. — oe 7 inter, = 9 Seer 
iti - ee ouse, in e eral sense o e word, 
visiting her brother at Loxley Hall her namely, as a house where sho was to pass 
first child was born, in April, 1777, who was | the Summer months with her children and 
named Clement, for his uncle. 
Late in the year the Baroness rejoined her 
husband, traversing the dangerous forest of 
Ardennes to Saarlouis, where he was quar- 


a couple of maids. 
tered, having exchanged into the regi- 
ment of the reigning Prince of Saarbriick- 
Nassau, to whom he was *‘ Grand Maréchal 
de Voyages,” although still in service of the 
King of France. At Saarbriick the Baron- 
ess made the acquaintance of the Princess 
of Saarbriick-Nassau, becoming her lady-in- 
waiting, a mutual attachment springing up 
Between them, retaining this position until 
the death of the Princess two years later. 

The book is well edited, its story being 
told as largely as possible through the let- 
ters of the Baroness to her family, but so 
woven together with introductory matter 
and connecting notes as to tell not only the 
life history of a most courageous and tact- 
ful modern woman, and the trials and tri- 
umphs of her family, but to give as well 
the most interesting pictures of the revo- 
lution in Alsace, life at the German Courts, 
and more striking details of Russia 
under the Empress Catherine II., as well 
as of the two succeeding reigns. 

The 3ode's letters are almost 
without exception addressed to the daugh- 
ter of her sister Penelope, then dead, who 
had married John Sneyd of Bishton and 
Belmont, Staffordshire; to her sister Doro- 
thy. who married Thomas Byrche Savage 
of Elmley Castle, Worcestershire, and, be- 
coming a widow, married in 1778 Ralph 
Addisiey of Coton, Derbyshire, her grand- 
Lord Norton, being the present pos- 
ssor of letters, while Catherine 
Kynnersley, the youngest of the family and 
the *‘ Kitty " or “ Kyttilini”’ of the letters, 
was the remainirg correspondent. 

These ietters, huving been written at this 
comparatively early date by a clever Eng- 
lishwoman resident abroad, and seeing the 
best society of foreign courts, are all the 
more valuable to us from the trouble taken 
to explain small details and allusions as | 
well as from their references to political 


BARONESS DE BODE. 
Icteresting Memoirs Relating to the 


French Revolution.* 


‘The editor of this memoir of the Baroness 
de Bode, Mr. William 8. Chiide-Pemberton, 
in his preface states that if excuse be con- 
sidered necessary for adding one more to 
the list of memoirs bearing upon the 
French Revolution, he hopes it will be 
conceded that this record breaks new 
ground, briefly summarizing the scope of 
the book as foilows: 


fhe Baron de Bode held in 1789 a: fief 
in Alsace, one of the last reiics of feudal- 
ism in France, which the new regime swept 
away. After the catastrophe he and hia 


Mary, the fourth daughter of Thomas 
Kynnersley of Loxley Post, Staffordshire, 


But it must not be cencluded that the 

aroness was 
the leaven of worldliness in her was rather 
the outcome of a businesslike and practical 
habit of turning everything and every one 
to account. With this was combined a ca- 
pacity for throwing herself ardently into 
the simplest interests and pleasures. Wheth- 
er derived from her keen appreciation of 
the beauties of nature, the cultivation of 
her garden, (to which she devotes pages of 
description.) the management of her vine- 
yards, or the education of her children, the 
zest with which she entered into the rou- 
tine of her daily life animates every line of 
her letters. 


the 
Eng- 


de 


The next two years, 1782-4, were spent in 
Bergzabern, in Germany, on the borders of 
France, some leagues to the southwest of 
Saarbriick, and nearer Deux-Ponts. Some 
idea of the Baroness’s energy may be gath- 
ered from the fact that she personally 
packed each article of furniture, so that 
“nething was rubbed, broken, or spoilt.” 
The descriptions of this home are ex- 
tremely fascinating; the purest pleasure 
in all her life being found in its very spa- 
cious garden, at a distance from the house, 
approached by a beautiful long, dry walk, 
half a mile in length, through vineyards. 


In this garden was a temple, with an im- 


retirement 


At this time the Baroness de Bode is full 
of all sorts of schemes to introduce new in- 
dustries, establishing a lacamaking school 
and becoming interested in the then newly 
invented carding bobbins and spinning jen- 
nies of Arkwright, and in the interval com- 
paring her condition with that of most of 
her English contemporaries, with the re- 
sult that she writes: 


How fortunate do I feel myself when I 


| come to reflect how happily my life has 
fallen. * * * ‘Tis true we are not rich, 
but no one necessary of life fails us, and 
without our being ridiculously fond—which 
state too often passes—so perfect a har- 
mony and union is ours that nothing can 
equal it. I assure you I find less time for 
writing when Auguste is at home than 
when he is not; for he likes to have me 
always with him. We walk together— 
we go to our little classes together; in 
the evening I read to him, and we play 
jiackey together. * * * Nor am I ever in 
the case to be ashamed of my choice. 
* * * Tiow great a pleasure it is to see 
him always so esteemed and caressed 
wherever he goes! We are treated every- 
where with al! the deference‘of one of your 
first lord’s families in England. * * * I 
must say, except for want of money, I have 
no fault to find. 


In the meantime the de Bode family is 
constantly increasing. although death more 
than once has thinned the ranks, but 
the Baron's income remains small and 
many are the plans to provide for their 
children. Their father’s relations are much 
interested in them all, but their money is 
all to go in other directions. With the con- 
sent of the Prince of Nassau and the King 
of France the Baron sold out of the army 
for the sum of 5,000 guineas, which he 
thought would be a good provision for his 
family In 1788 the family prospects 
reached their highest altitude, when 
through influence and the sum of 8,000 
guineas, the de Bodes obtained possession 
of the fief of Soultz, or Sulz, the most 
important in Aisace. The accounts of this 
old feudal territory and the privileges de- 
rived from it are of the greatest interest, 
but far too long to mention here. Thus 
the year 1788 closes with ambitions real- 
ized and prosperity seemingly assured, but 
from this time on the downfall of the de 
| Bodes began. Even as early as January, 


even 


Baroness de 


son, 
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of a grasping disposition; ! 


: aye 


Ss 
+ ere 


1789, the Baroness’s letters show traces of 
the coming trouble.’ Five thdbusand guineas 
was all their capital: andcthe «remaining 
3,000 had tobe borroweddéirom the wife's | 
relatives in England.;\Pite.debt was in- 
curred just at a time when, the,order was 
changing and the Reign ofsferror not far 
distant, mu 

From this time on, the book is full of 
triumphs over one obstacle, only to be met 
by. another more serious. Even the chil- 
dren escape death. by a miracle, coming at 
last safely through the most dreadful hard- 
ships. Once the Baron saved himself only 
by his personal magnetism and courage; 
the whole family escaping, only to see, one 
by one, their entire fortune and personal 
belongings swept away. But space forbids 
any further extracts from this fascinating 
book, even as to the marvelous journey 
made by the Baroness, with Russia for her 
ultimate goal, visiting on her way all the 
German Courts In order to obtain influen- 
tial introductions to the Court of Peters- 
burg, a journey of nearly 3,000 miles, ac- 
companied only by her: oldest son, hardly 
more than a boy, the money for necessary 

| expenses being largely given them at the 
different Courts where their visits were 
paid. 

Success finally crowned theJabors of this 
brave woman in Russia, offsett, however, 
by her husband's death shortly after the 
family were once more reunited through 
the financial aid of the Empress. The 
Baroness de Bode's subsequent struggles 
for the sake of her family must be read 
in the book itself. Clement Baron de Bode 
made a heroic effort in later years to re- 
cover the farrily estates lost during the 
Revolution, but without avafl. And the 

| Baroness died in Moscow in 1812, just in 

time to be spared the necessity of once 
more flying before Napoleon, and also be- 
ing spared sceing the land of her adoption 
suffer the most awful calamity of modern 
history. 


Napoleon entered superb Moscow to find 
it a city of flames. The ruined and smok- 
ing paluces of the Razumofskys, of the 
Jalitzins, and of all her friends, were pil- 
laged by the French. 


The book has a double value, and is al- 
together one of the most interesting vol- 
umes of memoirs lately published. It 
bears so largely upon French, German, and 
Russian historical matters and Court 
chronicles, and we become so interested in 
the Odyssey of this brave family, that it 
is with the greatest reluctance we turn its 
last page. The personal interest is greatly 
enhanced by the good photogravure por- 
traits added, while the book is well printed 
and most attractively bound, the cover de- 
sign showing the Baroness’s arms on a 
lozenge with coronet, eminently suiting a 
beok which will be found without a dull 


or valueless page. 


QUERIES AND ANSW 


W. S. "WYMAN, University, Alabama: ‘ What 
is the present value of * The Conchologist’s First 
Book,’ compiled by Edgar A. Poe, and published 
in Philadelphia. 12mo, cloth, 18407" 

McKee's copy, with plain plates, brought 
$5.25 recently. His other copy, with col- 
ored plates, sold for $8.50. 


M. MAYNARD, Fair Haven, Vt.: ‘‘ Can you 


tell me through your ‘ Queries and Answers’ 
column where I can find the ‘ History of Lewis 
and Clark's First Expedition Across the Rocky 
Mountains?’ "’ 

Lewis and Clark's “‘ Expedition to Sources 
of the Missouri Across the Rocky Mount- 
ains’’ can be obtained from F. P. Harper, 
14 West Twenty-second Street, New York, 
in two volumes, each $1.50. 


T. W. HAIGHT, Waukesha, 
inform me whether or not the ‘ Apology’ of Mrs. 
Teresia Constantia Phillips-—printed in London 
in numbers 1748-)—was ever republished, and if 
#0, when and where’? Also whether copies of the 
original are to be had in the market now or not? 
I should likewise be glad to fearn if any refer- 
ence to it was made by contemporary or later 
writers. A recent perusal of the work leads me 
to fancy that Thackeray's * Becky Sharp’ may 
have been a sort of reflection of its subject.” 

This work was never republished, and we 
know of no reference to it (save in Lown- 
des) that is of value, though memoirs of the 
time probably allude to it. It is quite rare, 
and copies occur for sale infrequently. A 
copy, hewever, was sold at John Ander- 
son's auction rooms about two months 


ago 


Wis.: ‘‘Can you 


A. L. LEE, Morristown, N. J.: ‘* Please tell 
if Leigh Hunt's books are to be had from Ameri- 
can publishers, and if so, kimdly give a list of 
them.”’ 


“ Poems,’ Amsterdam Book 
#1; ‘“The Poet and Essayist,” (selections 
by Charles Kent,) Warne, $1; “ Favorite 
Poems,’’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 40 cents: 
* Autobiography,”’ Harper & Brothers, two 
volumes, $3, (another edition, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $1;) “ The Book of the 
Sonnet,” Little, Brown & Co.. $2; “A Day 
by the Fire,” Little, Brown & Co., $1.50; 
** Essays,’’ Charles Scribner's Sons, 75 cents; 
“Essays and Poems," selected by John- 
son, the Macmillan Company, two volumes, 
$4; ‘‘ The Foster Brother,” (a novel,) Har- 
per & Brothers, 40 cents; “ Imagination 
and Fancy,’’ Charles Scribner's Sons, $1; 
‘‘A Jar of Honey," Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$1; ‘““Men, Women, and Books,” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1, (another edition, Har- 
per & Brothers, two volumes, $4;) “ Ro- 
mances of Real Life,’ Little, Brown & Co., 
two volumes, $1.50; ‘The Seer,’ Little, 
Brown & Co., $2; “ Stories from Italian Po- 
ets,’ G. P. Putnam's Sons, two volumes, | 
$1.50; “ Table Talk,’’ Charles Scribner's | 
Sons, $1; ‘‘ The Town,” Charles Scribner's | 
Sons, $1; “' What Is Poetry,’’ Ginn & Co., 50 | 

| 
| 
' 


Company, 


cents; ** Wishing Cap Papers,’’ Lea & Shep- 
“ Wit and Humor,” Chartes 
Scribner's Sons, $1, and ** World of Books,” 
Trusione, Hanson & Comba, $1. His 
‘“* Life,” by Cosmo Monkhouse, can be had 


from the Scribner's for $1. | 


ard, 75 cents: 


“fT. A. B..’" Mount Vernon, N. Y.: ‘‘ Where | 
can I get Morris's ‘ Talks on Art’ and Hudson's | 
* Books on Journalism?’ "’ 

| 


William Morris's talks on art can be had 
from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in two vol- 
umes, each $1. Frederick Hudson's “ His- | 
tory of Journalism "' is published by Har- 
per & Brothers at $5. | 

Conn. : | 


wh 


‘‘ STUDENT,’ Middletown, 


Ree 


ble I wish you « ; stor w 
patton eh ee Se n a lst of works 


‘Essays on Robert Browning's Poetry,” 
by John T, Nettieship, London, 1868; “ Rob- 
ert Browning: Essays and Thoughts,” (new 
edition of the above,) London, 1800; 
“Browning's Women,’ by Mary ©. Burt, 
Chicago, 1877; “ Sordelio:: A Story from 
Robert Browning,” by Frederick M. Hol- 
land, 1881; ‘The Browning Society's Pa- 
pers,”’ 1881, &c.; “ IMustrations to Brown- 
ing’s Poems,”’ London, 1882; “‘ Stories from 
Robert Browning,’ by F. M. Holland, Lon- 
don, 1882; “‘ Robert Browning: A Lecture,” 
by Howard S. Pearson, Birmingham, 1885; 
“A Handbook to the Works of Robert 
Browning,” by Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Lon- 
don, 1885; “Miss Alma Murray's Constance 
in Robert Browning's ‘ In a Baleony,’ a Pa- 
per,"’ by B. L. Mosely, London, 1885; “‘ Sor- 
dello'’s Story Retold in Prose,"’ by Annie 
Wall, Boston, 1886; “An Introduction to 
the Study of Robert Browning’s Poetry,” 
by Hiram Corson, Boston, 1886; *‘ Robert 
Browning's Poetry,’ Chicago, published for 
the Chicago Browning Society, 18986; ‘‘ Sor- 
dello: A History and a Poem,” by Caroline 
H. Dall, Boston, 1886; ‘‘ An Introduction to 
the Study of Browning,’ by Arthur Symons, 
London, 1886; “ Studies in the Poetry of 
Robert Browning,”’ by James Frothingham, 
London, 1887; “ Robert Browning, Chief 
Poet of the Age: An Essay,” by William G. 
Kingsland, London, 1887, (another edition, 
London, 1890;) “‘ Sordello: An Outline Anal- 
ysis of Browning’s Poem,” by Jeanie Mori- 
son, Edinburgh, 1889; “ Robert Browning.” 
by Louise nning Hodgkins, Boston, 1889; 
“ Robert owning: Personalia,”” By Ed- 
mund Gosse, Boston, 1890; “‘ Robert Brown- 
ing: A Lecture,” by Gerald H. Bendall, Liv- 
erpool, 1890; “‘ Life of Robert Browning,” 
by William Sharp, London, 1890; “*‘ Brown- 
ing’s Message te His Time,” by Edward 
Berdoe, London, 1890; “‘ Life and Letters of 
Rebert Browning,’ by Mrs. Sutherland Orr, 
London, 1801; “ Robert Browning and the 
Drama,"’ by Walter Fairfax, London, 1891; 
“4 Primer on Browning,” by F. Mary 
Wilson, London, 1891; “‘ Browning's Criti- 
cism on Life,"’ by Witliam F. Revell, Lon- 
don, 1892; *‘ Fifine at the Fair, and Others 
of Browning Poems,"’ by Jeanie Morison, 
Edinburgh, 1892; ‘“‘The Browning Cyclo- 
paedia,"’ by Edward Berdoe, London, 1802; 
“ Browning Studies,"” (papers by members 
of the Browning Society,) London, 1895; 
“An Introduction to Robert Browning,"’ 
London, 1895; ‘‘ A Guide Book to the Poetic 
and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning,”’ 
Boston, 1891; “A Phrase Book from the 
Works of Robert Browning,” by Marie Ada 
Molineux, Boston, 1898; ‘“‘ Browning: Poet 
and Man,” by EB. Lutherbarg, New York, 
1899; “‘ Inductive Studies to Browning,’ by 
H. CC. Peterson, Hanover, Penn., 1898; 
“Studies of the Mind and Art of Brown- 
ing,’” by J. Frothingham, New York, 1890; 
“Records of Browning and Others,’ by 
Mrs. Ritchie, New York, 1899; “Art of 
Optimism as Taught by Robert Browning,’”’ 
by W. De W. Hyde, New York, 1900; 
“Robert Browning,’ by Arthur Waugh, 
Boston, 1000. 


Appeals to Readers. 


H. G. KIMBALL, 38 Beaver Street, New York 
City: ‘‘ | want to find out who wrote this bailad, 
and about when it first appeared; if it was set 
to music, and if possible to ascertain if any 
particular occasion gave rise to it: 

“CAPT. KIDD. 
*“*An Old Story Revived. 
‘Ye Lamentable Ballad, And Ye True Historte 
of Captaine Robert Kidd, Who Was Hanged in 
Chains at Execution Dock, for Piracy and Mur- 
der on Ye High Seas. 

* You Captains bold and brave, hear our cries, 

hear our cries, 

You Captains bold and brave, hear our cries: 
You Captains brave and bold, though you secm 

uncontroli'd, 

Don’t for the sake of gold lose your souls, lose 

your souls, 

Don't for the sake of gold lose your souls, &c.’ 

“*In a book entitled ‘ American Pioneers and 
Patriots,’ by John 8. C. Abbott, published in 
1874, I find the statement that this ballad ‘ was 
sung in hundreds of farmhouses of New Eng- 
land’ fifty years before that time.'’ 


JOHN J. O'RORKE, 119 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City: *‘ Can any of your read- 
ers inform me as to the literary status of John 
Prendergast, whether living or deceased, his 
notable works, where they may be obtained, &c.? 
I see that he has recently been put forward as 
embodying the Addisonian ideal of diction. 


JOHN 8S. McCALMONT,. 1,369 Kenesaw Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C.: “ Can any of your read- 
ers refer me to the magazine that, within the 
last few months, had an article in it on the 
nominations of the Republican candidates for 
Presidents, in which it is stated that the Hon. 
J. N. Tyner defeated the nomination of Mr. 
Blaine? I read the article, but have forgotten 
the name of the magazine, the title of the paper, 
and the name of the, author.” 

mh ® 


B. BRYANT, 7 Maiden Lane, 
City: *‘ Fifty years ago from the 
library of my native town in 
got ‘Stories of Waterloo and Other Tales," by 
W. H. Maxwell. 1 don’t think any boy in his 
teens ever found a more captivating book, and 
I read it matry time. Among its stories was one 
entitled, ‘ Sarsfield,” and now in my old age 
I want to inquire if any of your readers know 
where I may again find that thrilling story."’ 


New York 
small village 
Massachusetts I 


H 


CHARLES HASTINGS LAWRENCE, 150 West 
Fighty-fourth Street, New York Cit; *T see it 
claimed that the late Thomas Davison was a 
convert to the theory of the [acon authorship 
Shakespeare, coupled with the assertion that 

went thoroughly into the subject 
ning a convert to that theory Is 
ruth in this claim or in this asser- 
as you know?” 


oft 


Wanted and to Exchange. 

GOODRICH, Clarion, Penn.: “I 
‘The Church and the Rebellion,’ 
Detby,, in New Work, during the 


want 
pub- 
fit- 


Hw. R 
a copy of 
lished by 
ties." 


Canfield Place, 


H. RUDDY, 7 
N. Y¥ * Would like offer of exchang 
one who desires uncut, numb 
copy of the first Roycroft book, 
Songs.’ ’’ 


Rochester, 
from some 
and signed 
» Song of 


$s 


Street 
curing Vol. I 
exchange back num- 
or will purchase.” 


481 Alexander Roch- 
ester, N. Y.: ‘' I am desirous of se 
of Perry Magazine. Will 

bers of Philistine for same, 


J. B. WARREN 


New 
of 


Franklin Street, 
thirty odd copies 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW OF BooKS AND ART 
that I wieh to dispose of. May be obtained in 
exchange for couple of cheap books, or for very 
small sum. If any one particular date is de- 
sired, may write for dates.”’ 


ROSENOW, 128 
Have about 


Cc & 
York City 


A. K. GIBSON, 28 North Union Street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: *‘1 have * Private Devotions of 
Bishop Lancelot Andrewes,’ translated from the 
Greek by J. H. Newman, New York, 1897; one of 
750 copies on St. Albans laid paper, emblematic 
cover design. Will exchange for ‘ Intentions,’ 
by Osear Wilde; * Poems,’ by Lionel Johnson; 
“Appreciations ’ or ‘ Miscclianeous Studies,’ by 
Waiter Pater." 





New Ba Books. 


North dunia 28 of Yesterday. 


A Comparative Study of North American 
Indian Life, Customs, and Products, on 
the Theory of the Ethnic Unity of the 
Race. By FREDERICK S. DELLEN- 
BAUGH. With about 350 illustrations. 
Svo, $4.00 net 
Dr, Delle chanel s work is an exposition of our 

knowledge of the North Ameriean Indian at the 

close of the nineteenth century. In addition to 
its popular interest, the list of stocks and tribes 
contained in the appendix has been prepared with 
extreme care, and is invaluable to the ethnolo- 
gist and general student, The illustrations form 

a perfect museum of specimens, many of them 

pertaining to very recent discoveries. 


The Laws of Scientific Hand- 
Reading, 


A Practical Treatise on the Art Common- 
ly Called Palmistry. By WILLIAM G. 
BENHAM. With about 800 illustra- 
tions from life. Svo. 

Mr. William G. Benham is unexcetled in his 
field His experience has been gained by years 
of patient study, in the course of whieh he has 
examined thousands of hands, and his collection 
bearing on the science of Palmistry is one of the 
most remarkable and interesting Im the United 
Btates.—Ohie State Journal. 


Four Great Venetians. 


An Account of the Lives and Works of 
Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, and H 
Veronese. 3y FRANK PRESTON 
STEARNS, author of ‘The Midsum- 
mer of Italian Art,” “The Real and 
Ideal in Literature,” etc. Llustrated. 
l2mo, $2.00. 


The Historical Development of 


modern Europe. 


From the Congress of Vienna to the 
Present Time, 1815-1897. By CHARLES 
M. ANDREWS, Associate Professor of 
History in Bryn Mawr College. Stu- 
dents’ edition, two volumes in one. 
With maps. Svo, $2.75 net. 


A Book of Common Worship. 


Prepared under the direction of the New 
Yerk State Conference of Religion by a 
committee on the possibilities of com- 
mon worship. l6mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Sou.h Africa and the Ti ansvaal. 


By LOUIS CRESWICKE, author of 
* Roxane,” etc. Six vols., sold separ- 
ately, each containing 8 colored plates, 
8 portraits, 16 other illustrations of 
battles, views, etc., together with many 
maps and plans. Large Svo, per vol- 
_ume, $2.50. 

IV.—From Lord Roberts’’ entry into 
the Free State to the Battie of Karree. 


sanity of Mind, 

A Study of its Conditions, and of the 
means to its development and preser- 
vation. By DAVID F. LINCOLN, M. 
D., author of “ School and Industrial 
Hygiene,” ete. 1l2Zmo, cloth, $1.25. 


in Scipio's Gardens and Other 
Poms. 
By SAMUEL VALENTINE 


President of Wheaton Seminary. 
gilt top, $1.25, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
24 Bedford St., Strand, Lowen. 


Folks i in 


Funnyville 
By F. OPPER 
Price, $1.50. 
R. H RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., 


COLE, 
12mo, 


N. ¥. 
HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 
We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 
lishers’ prices. 


New York City 
in the Eighteeath Century, 


is the scene of Miss Barrows’ ‘* Fortune of 
War.” ($1.25,) a story of the British occupation, 
which The Times Saturday Review says “ will 
gradually grow into a large popularity.’ 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 23d St 


YOUNG MAN, (6,) WITH OFFICE EXPERI- 
ence, seeks position in ¢onnection literary or 
artistic work; has promising critical faculty 
and ability as an author; could review, edit, 
write, “originate. FORDLEAF, 84 Sterling 
Place, Brooklyn. 

Sear rerggenntpanesenpementneenmeneneremeelcmees 


SINGLE BOOKS AND COMPLETE LIBRARIES 

bought, We are always willing to exchange 
beoks, Write for catalogue. DAVIS" BOOK 
STORE, 1,685 Broadway, near 45th St. 


A Wicked Heroine.* 

Mr. Frederick Carrel has selected for hero- 
ines the very worst of women. Save murder 
there may be no crime that Pauline might 
not be capable of committing. From the 
beginning to the conclusion the ronrance ts 
the story of the intrigues of the bad 
Pauline. She starts as a lodger in a board- 
ing house in Barl’s Court Road, London, 
and winds up with being the wife of an 
English Minister of State. Prior to this 
Pauline has married the wicked and disso- 


lute Sir ynston, from whom she 
is eee f = ~ F&M the Statesman. 
she “ Dick "* 


yyneeen 4 “. a yh her first, hus hi 
cae te Pane 
predominates in the 


eae. 





| LONDON LITERARY LETTER 
Written for Tur 


New York TIMEs SATUR- 

REVIEW by 

William L. Alden. 

LONDON; ‘Dee. .29..~The Christmas book 
Searon—or, rather,-the Autumn season, for 
it began in S¢ptember—is virtually over, 
and there are'few announcements of new 
books of special interest. It has been a 
g00d season, from the booksellers’ point of 
view, though, of course, the average book- 
seller will never admit that he is not on the 
brink of disaster, due to his unselfishness 
in spending money for the sole benefit of 
authors. It has also been a good season 
for the lovers of novels. ‘ Lord Jim,” 
“Richard Yea and Nay”; “The Mantle 
of Elijah," and “ Eleanor,” not to mention 


cthers, ought to satisfy the most exacting 
novel reader. Books on South Africa and 
on China have also made their timely ap- 
pearance, and there have been memoirs 
und letters of unusual interest. 


*,* 


I hear of nothing 
‘ Kim,” 


except Mr. Kipling'’s 
which suggests another such sea- 
son in the coming Spring. However, we 
shaH see what we shall see. That long- 
promised new book by Mr. Meredith may 
materialize in the course of the next six 
months. We may have the new novel upon 
which Mr. Hardy is now working, and, of 
there will be the usual number of 
new Crockett volumes. But it may safely 
be asserted that we shall have nothing 
from Mr. Maurice Hewlett, whose health, I 
am serry-to say, has suffered by his te« 
persistent and unremitting work on ‘‘ Rich- 
ard Yea and Nay.” There will be nothing 
from Mr. Zangwill, from Mrs. Ward, or 


from Mr. Anstey. There may be a volume 
of short stories from Mr. Conrad, but next 
Spring readers will have, for the most part, 
- satisfy themselves with the lesser nov- 
elists. 


course, 


*,* 

Some time ago I was taken to task be- 
cause m one of these letters I spoke of 
“the late Osear Wilde.” I supposed at 
the time that it was the kindest way of 
mentioring that unhappy man. Now, how- 
ever, that Oscar Wilde is literally dead, I 
presume that no one will object if I speak 
of him as the “late Oscar Wilde.” No 
one among the writers of the brief obit- 
utries of him which have appeared has 
sugsested that the*man was really insane. 
He inherited from his father, a well-known 
medical man, a temperament that certain- 
ly was abnormal. If there was not actual 
insanity among some of those most nearly 
related to him, there was certainly great 
eccentricity, combined with dipsomania. 
Wilde was not insane in the ordinary ac- 
eceptation of the term-—that is to say, he 
eid not rave and he was not a prey to de- 
Iusions. It is, however, certain that his 
mental condition was never a normal one 
and that fer years before his ruin he was 
eccentric to a degree that was hardly dis- 
tinguishable from insanity. Let us at least 
give him the benefit of the doubt, and be- 
Meve that in his latter years he was irre- 
sponsible for his acts. 

Brilliant as Wiide was in his writings, he 
surpassed himself during those terrible 
duys in court when he was fighting for 
his life. He was never more thoroughly 
Oscar Wilde. Alt the qualities which made 
him a man apart from the rest of men 
shone out when he submitted to the cross- 


examination that struck him down. I ad- 
mired the intellectual brilllancy of the man 
then as [ never had admired it before. He 
was at bay, and he fought superbly, but in 
vain. When next we heard from him it was 
in aan infinitely pathetic *‘ Ballad of Read- 
ing Jail.” 


* e + 

Mr. William Watson has pubHshed in 
The Speaker a characteristic poem, full of 
sympathy with the gentle and innocent 
Boers and of indignation against the 
atrocious conduct of his fellow-country- 
men. I wonder if he and the other Little 
Englanders are quite sane. Of course, the 
chief of them, Mr. Labouchére, is extreme- 
ly sane, but Mr. Watson, unlike Mr. La- 
bouchére, is not bidding for notoriety. Mr. 
Watson is evidently sincere in holding that 
whatever England does must of necessity 
be wrong, and that whatever her enemies 
ask ought invariably to be granted. I have 
re great admiration for Mr. Watson's 
poetry, but it ts infinitely better than his 
polities. His friends are greatly mistaken 


in allowing bim to write such political rub- 
bvieh as his poem on “ Abdul the Damned ” 
and his later pro-Boer verses. The read- 
img public is aerant of eccentricities in 
poets, but Mr. Watson tries the patience of 
sensible Englishmen a little too far. 
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The Daily Chroniele is a paper the poli- 
ties and religion of which I cordially de- 
test, but which I daily read, because, all 
things considered, tt is far and away 
the best of newspapers in England—always 
excepting The Times. The Chronicle has 
just been made the victim of a libel suit 
which must confirm .most peeple in Mr. 
Kumbie’s nion of the law. Some tinned 
goods sold by a eertain firm had been 
judicially determined to be unfit for food, 
and m cemmenting on this decision The 
«hronicie inadvertently suggested that 
eithiém tinned goods belonging to the same 
firm were equally worthless. For this the 
paper has been condemned to pay neariy 
¥2,006 by way of damages. Technically, the 
judgment was in accordance with the libel 
law, but there are few who do not fee! that 
it was grossly unjust. ‘There has been a 


on the part 
and a cail 
Under its 


and has attracted a good deal of attention. 
Whether the letters are or are not genuine 
is a question which every critic discusses. 
If they are genuine, then the man who 
authorized their publication is the sort of 
to quote Mark Twain, would 
“make a tiptop stranger.”’ I feel, how- 
ever, reasonable sure that they are not 
genuine and that the elaborate pretense that 
they are, which is made by the person re- 
sponsible for their publication, is simply an 
advertising “ dodge.’ The simple and ob- 
vious fact is that the letters are far too 


good to have been written by any woman 
as love letters. They were written to he 
read by the public, and not by a heartless 
lover. Regarded as literature, the letters 
are certainiy worth reading. They form, 
when read consecutively, a romance that 
is at once pathetic and strong. Of course, 
the pretense that they are genuine is a 
harmless one, but it is strange 
many people seem to have been deceived 
by it. 


person who, 
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There is a new novel by that tireless 
writer, Mr. Clark Russell. “‘ Rose Island” 
is, like nearly all Mr. Russell's books, a sea 
story and a capital one. Hew the author 
can contrive to invent so many variations 
of the theme of disaster at sea is a 
mystery. 1 long ago gave up the attempt 
to remember all his books, but I know 
very well that | enjoyed every one of them. 
Mr. Russell always has a story to tell, and 
he always tells it well. How long ago it 
seems since the day when most of us were 
taught to believe that a novel in which 
anything happened was a mere vulgar 
record of adventure, and the only novel 
that an artist should dream of writing was 
one in which the character and emotions of 
unliteresting people were carefully ana- 
lyzed. It was Mr. Rider Haggard, in his 
* King Selomon’s Mines,’ who sounded the 
note of revolt against this wretched super- 
stition and gave us a story in which a 
great many things—good, bad, and indif- 
ferent—happened. Let us not forget, now 
that other story tellers have rather dis- 
tanced Mr. Haggard im the race for popu- 


larity, that we owe him a debt in this 
matter. If it had not been for him, we 
might have gone on for several more weary 
years reading novels in which nothing hap- 
pened and trying to delude ourselves into 
the belwef that we liked them. 
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Among the new books that are soon to 
be published is a volume of Tuscan sketches 
by Mr. Montgomery Carmichael, her Ma- 
jJesty’s Consul at Leghorn. Mr. Carmichael 
is one of those rare men who has learned 
to know the Italian people before writing 
about them. The average Italian of the 
story writer owes his origin to the Italian 
opera, which. whatever may be its merits, 
is not precisely the best school for the 
study of men and manners. Mr. Car- 
michael has spent many years in Italy 
and knows his Italians. He may be trust- 
ed to write intelligently concerning them. 

*,* 

There has been a bitter cry on the part 
ot the English press that the Parthenon ts 
being restored, and, of course, in the esti- 
mation of most people, restoration means 
destruction. But it appears that this cry 
has no real foundation. All that the Greek 
Government is doing is to prevent certain 
parts of the Parthenon from falling to 
pieces. It is curious how intense is the ap- 
parent desire of people of good taste that 
all valuable buildings should be allowed to 
crumble into ruin. When, a few years ago, 
the Venetian municipality was compelled 
to repair the front of St. Mark’s in order 
to prevent it from going to ‘complete de- 
struction, the indignation tn England was 
so great that a society was formed for the 
protection of Venetian buildings. The 
courtesy shown in the formation of this 
society, with the implied assertion that the 
Venetians were unworthy to be intrusted 
with their own buildings, was rather ques- 
tionable, but the ignorant obstinacy which 
preferred that St. Mark’s should become a 
heap of ruins rather than undergo the nec- 
essary repairs was obviorws to every one 
except the members of the mew society. In 
the case of the Parthenon, it seems rather 
inconsistent for the British press to de- 


nounce the Greek Government for repairing 
the Parthenon, while the statues that con- 
stituted the most eclous part of the 
building are in the British Museum. 

W. L. ALDEN. 


FOR BOOK LOVERS 
AND COLLECTORS. 


Something About Some New Editions 
Which Open a New Era in 
American Bookmakiag. 


Most of our talk up to this 


time has been of popular books 
which every bookseller has on 
his counter, 

To-day we have something to 
say of a few sets of books which 
we believe to be the handsomest 
and most artistic ever published 
in this country. First, as to the 
new copyright 
Library Edition of the Complete 

Writings of John Lothrop 
Motley. 

This edition is in seventeen. 
volumes, bound either in cloth 
‘or half crushed levant. The 


plates are absolutely new, and 
lettex.press. | 


Rew: @ Os. ore 
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The paper is of a specially se 
lected quality, with deckel edges 
and gilt top. The title pages are 
beautifully illuminated in the old 
style. 

There are 120 illustrations in 
this edition, including 14 photo- 
gravure frontispieces from origi- 
nal paintings by Howard Pyle, 
F. V. Du Mond, T. de Thul- 
strup, Dielmann, Fredricks, and 
Keller. The other illustrations 
are photogravure reproductions 
of rare prints and many maps 
and charts of various periods, 
The introduction is by Doctor 
W. E. Griffis, our leading au- 
thority on Netherlandish His- 
tory. 

Aside from this regular Li- 
brary Edition there is a special 
edition limited to 500 numbered 
copies, printed on laid Holland 
paper. Here many of the pho- 
togravures are on Japan paper. 
The 14 fio tispieces are auto- 
graphed by the artists and the in- 
troduction is signed by Dr. 
Griffis. 

There are ‘only a few sets of 
this limited edition unsold. If 
you will write to us we shall be 
glad to give you the prices on 
either set or send samples for 
your inspection, 


. 
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Another 
is tee 
Wakefed Edition of the Com- 

plete Works of Oliver 
(ioldsmith. 


There are 12 volumes in this 
set, inchfding John Forster’s 
“ Life of - Goldsmith.” The 
letter-press is in open pica type, 
on plate paper, with deckel edges. 

The books may be had, bound 
either in Ornamental Cloth or 
Half Levant. 

The frontispieces are all photo- 
gravures from original paintings 
as in the Motley, while there 
are many other photogravure 
reproductions of rare prints and 
old portraits. This edition also 
includes many of Edwin Abbey’s 
drawings. The introduction is 
by Austin Dobson. 

There is also a limited edition 
of this set with frontispieces in 
duplicate, one in each case signed 
by the artist. It is printed on 
laid Holland paper with the water 
mark of Harper & Brothers on 
every page. 


* * « * . 


rarely beautiful set 


The more limited the edition 
of a book the more keen your 
true collector is to get hold of it. 

We have just done a new full 
levant edition of 

The Comedies of Shakespeare, 
with drawings by Edwin Abbey. 
It is in four volumes, limited to 
26 lettered sets, of which r2 are 
already sold. 

The frontispieces are signed by 
Mr. Abbey, and the books sell 
by subscription at $25 a volume. 
The gold tooling on the crushed 
leather (either red or green as you 
may prefer) is quite as beautiful 
as the daintiest of the contempo- 
rary French work of the same 
school, 

You can always see these books 
at our office in Franklin Square, 
or samples will be sent you at 
your request. Or if you prefer 
we will send our ‘illustrated cata- 
logue of new editions, 
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“ Sweet Hampstpap.’'-—Mr. Bliot Stock of 
London announces for early publication a 
new book to be published .in a limited edi- 
tion, “ Sweet Hampstead afid Its Associa- 
tions,” by Mrs. Caroline White. The bodk« 
will be a handsomely printed, large sto 
volume of about 400 pages, fully illustrated 
by original sketches, ~ ts, and draw- 
ings of notable people, historic houses, and 
picturesque localities, and will be fsaued_.to 
subseribers at 15s. net. This charming 
northern suburb of London possesses great- 
er natural beauty and more interesting lit- 
erary and personal associations than any 
other. The author of the book, Mrs. White, 
who has long lived in the neighborhood and 
entered thoroughly into its charms seeks 
to awaken fresh interest by her enthusias/ 
tic presentation of the many historic, liter 
ary, and artistic associations that linger 
around this famous heath. Mrs. White 
closely follows its history for the last 200 
years, bringing together much interesting 
information, and recording forgotten inci- 
dents and memories of the more notable 
inhibatants and famous visitors who have 
contributed toward making its nooks and 
corners memorable, her volume being one 
which will thoroughly interest those ‘who 
have never visited Hampstead, while read-° 
ers who are familiar with the beauty of 
the place and its many historic associations 
will be delighted with Mrs. White's vivid 
portraiture. An important feature of the 
volume, aside from the fact that its author, 
who has been writing for a long time, is 
now in her eighty-ninth year, is the fresh 
light she has thrown upon local details, as 
well as upor the personal history of emi- 
nent people and famous buildings connected 
with “Sweet Hampstead.” 

Earty Books 1n Greex.—The Biblio- 
graphical Society of London is about to 
issue a very important publication, the tit'e 
of which is ‘The Printing of Greek in the 
Fifteenth Century.’ [ts author, Mr. Robert 
Proctor of the British Muscum, has spent 
much time and trouble in the preparation 
of a most exhaustive monograph on this 
subject, the exceptional nature of which 
has necessitated its mechanical details 
being intrusted to printers with the classi- 
eal traditions of the Clarendon Press, 
rather than to its regular printers. Te 
book is large enough, as well as of saffi- 
cient importance, to be bound separately, 
and it being of so much interest to students 
of Greek, as well us to those interested in 
bibliography, it has been decided to allow 
members of the Hellenic Society to sub- 
scribe for as many copies as the society can 
consistently spare, at £1 each—the price for 
a single one of the society's issues thus 
nearly equaling the annual dues, a guinea 
each. The council of the society has long 
had in mind the choice of a special: paper 
on which its various issues could be 
printed; with this end in view, the present 
monograph is being printed upon a 
especially made for it by Messrs. 
elor of Little Chart, who were paper 
makers to the Kelmscott Press. If satis- 
factory, as could hardly fall to be the case, 
the society will use it in future, with the 
addition of a specially designed water | 
mark, for all issues, thus adding one more 
interesting feature to the beauty and value 
—from a typographical standpoint—of its 
various pubiications. 
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MAPPING OvT a PuctiTious VILLAGE.—Mr., 
Edwin Asa Dix, the author of “ Deacon 
Bradbury," has written several short 
stories for the magazines, the scenes of all 
being laid in Felton, the Vermont village 
where the described in his novel 
are supposed to have taken place. The 
grown under Mr. 
adding new characters 
that he has found 
to construct an accurate map 
of the place, showing the streets and roads ! 
and the location of the various homes, 
stores, and the like. The Congregational 
Church at the “Corners,"’ where the | 
deacon’s secession took ‘place, is seen, as | 
well as all the other points mentioned in 
the book, including the deacon's own house 
at the west end of the village. It is Mr. 
Dix’s plan to have the map reproduced for 
the new Vermont whieh he is 
now 


events 


Village has so 
hands, 
and houses to the 


Dix's 
each story 
town, 


it necessary 


novel, on 
engaged. 

M. P.’s WuHo are AvutTHORS.—We hear 
that Gilbert Parker has just finished a new 
novel entitled ‘The Right of Way,'’ which 
is more or less of a romantic-psychological 
study, if that term means anything. Owing 
to the fact that literary reviewers have 
been speculating on the retirement of Mr. 
Parker from literature on account of his 
election to the British Parliament, it may 
be interesting to cite his own words on the 
subject: 

I beg to assure you that I haye no in- } 
tention of abandoning literature. It will 
not be the first time that a man of letters 
has worked for the good of his country 
in Parliament and at the same time has 
pursued his literary work as before, if not 
to the same extent, yet trying to preserve 
quality. After all, it is not the amount a 
man produces that counts. 


Mr. Parker is quite right. 
equally applicable to the 
Parliament as it would be to any of its 
There are nine members 
authors, the more 
distinguished being, possibly, Prof. Bryce 
and John Morley. These are closely fol- 
lowed by Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, 
Mr. Henry Norman, and Mr. Gilbert 
Parker himself But while it is notorious 
that polities interferes with Mr. 
Morley's literary work, Mr. Henry Norman 
will doubtless thrive under his new condi- 
tions, for his work is principally confined 
to contemporaneous poiitics. The only 
other members than Mr. Parker who have 
@one any imaginative writing ure Mr. 
Lucas, one of the members for Portsmouth, 


But what he 
says is present 
predecessors. 


who are professional 


sadly 


| to the 


| let us go to the extreme of 


dan, is. M. P. end dramatist. ‘The distin- 
guished members of the Upper House who, 
by the chance of fate or their own asplra- 
tions, are litterateurs,, are too, well known 
to need enumeration here. — 


- Sure oF Book SHorrpers AND OTHERS.— 


Doubtless a very interesting story could 
be written concerning the trials and tribu- 
lations of the salesmen who have charge 
of the book departments in large depart- 
ment stores. The ignorance of customers 
concerning just what they want to buy, 
why they want to but it, and who wrote it 
is more notorious than ever. One customer 
pleseribed Marion Crawford as “a woman 
novelist whose works were decidedly too 
masculine" .to suit her, while another, 
who asked for the latest work of John 
Btrange Winter, described that author as 
“an English army officer of an undoubted 
Interesting personality.’ It is not often, 
however, that the mistake of a bookbinder 
adds to the trials of the department-store 
clerk, although we have heard of a certain 
case where a book of early sermons by the 
Rev. John Watson has, during -the last 
Christmas holidays, been presented under 
tovers which intimated that it was one of 
Ian Maclaren’s most delightful tales. And 
here is the story of the mistake of a book- 
binder which actually brought -about a 
family complication. There was a certain 
young man who, having read a sporting 
novel entitled ‘The Monk Wins,”’ became 
so fascinated with it that he bought a 
clean new copy and sent it to an elderly 
rich uncle whose health compels him to live 
in the south of France and renounce the 
delights of the race track. The young 
man did not examine the interior of the 
new book purchased, but had it shipped di- 
rect from the bookStore. The volume has 
now been returned, accompanied by a curt 
note intimating that the uncle, from whom 
the young man had prospects, had no inten- 
tion of dying just yet, and anyhow, was 
not jooking for religious instruction from 
any one, least of all from his nephew. The 
cover of the novel adorned with horseshoe 
and whip proved to inclose “ Thirty Plain 
Sermons’ by the Rev. J. B. C. Murphy. 


Marcus WuiItmMan.—Colonial problems of 
considerable importance to historians were 
discussed at the recent meeting at Ann 
Arbor of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. Among the papers read was one by 
Prof, Bourne, which threw considerable 
light on the story of how Marcus Whit- 
man rode to save Oregon to the United 
States in 1842-3, The speaker showed that 
Whitman came Kast at that time en busi- 
ness relating to his mission, and that the 
accounts ordinarily given of the circum- 
stances and purpose of his journey are en- 
tirely untrue. The professor then described 
the origin and purpose of this fictitious 
narrative, and showed how it had been 
perpetuated since then in State and Na- 
tional histories, textbooks, and 
pedias. He illustrated the extent of the 
diffusion of this fiction By showing that 
in the vote for the Hall of Fame Whitman 
received more votes than Senator Ben- 
ton, Chief Justice Chase, and Gen. Scott, 
and the same number as President Monroe. 
At the conclusion of Prof. Bourne's paper, 
Prof. William I. Marshall of Chicago gave 
an interesting account of the same matter. 
Ai the. conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Rip- 
ley Hitehcock of this city paid a tribute 
intrepid Westerner. He said: “ It 
is a simple story. Whitman did not orig- 
it himself." After telling some facts 
in connection with the lovable 
ot Whitman's character, he 


encyclo- 


inate 
qualities 
“Do not 
doing an in- 
justice to the memory of a man who thor- 
oughly believed that he was right, who 
stood to his post and gave up his life in 
defense of his ideas.”’ 


said: 


‘—Mr. Frederick Henri 


* LORD GILHOOLEY.’ 
Seymour, who, under the pseudonym of 
Lord Gilhooley, wrote ‘Ye Wisdom of 
Confucius, or; Ye Mummyfyed Fingers,” 
evidently wishes to qualify the attributes 
intimated on the title page of the volume, 
for he has written to a friend in this city 
as follows: 

[I am somewhat disturbed at the peculiar 
turn affairs have taken. While I should 
be flattered to get the credit for originat- 
ing the noble maxims of Confucius, it does 
not seem right to me to pose in this man- 
ner, for those maxims are unquestionably 
authentic, being from Dr. Legge’s ‘ Chi- 
nese Classics,”" and are only paraphrased a 
little. The Detroit Free Press, in a very 
flattering notice, calls the story “ clever,” 
and attributes the maxims to me, saying 
that they reflect great credit on my “ per- 
spicuity.”’ I can readily see that the au- 
thorship is going to be attributed to me, 
and consequently if I dine not wisely, but 
too well, [ am liable to have a genuine visit 
from Yen Hui, himself, if not from the in- 
dignant Confucius. I received a very polite 
letter of acknowledgment, signed Wu-Ting- 
Fang, promptly upon receipt of a copy of 
“ Confucius’ which T sent him. 


WorK IN TYPOGRAPHY.—Consid- 
etable very delightful color work in fine 
typography has lately appeared bearing a 
comparatively new imprint, ‘‘ The Wayside 
Department of the University Press of 
Cambridge, Mass."’ The Wayside manage- 
ment makes a specialty of attractive ar- 
rangement of the text and decorations of 
work intrusted to it, as well as of fine 
printing, the results having so familiar a 
look that while in the specimen before us— 
an illustrated Christmas catalogue issued 
by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. of this city, 
well worthy of preservation as a specimen 
of fine typography—the title-page and cov- 
er design are the work of S. L. Busha, 
whose designs show this signature. But a 
great deal of the work, and especially a 
full page showing an elaborate floral de- 
sign repeated over the entire page, while 
outlined behind it is the figure of a wo- 
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‘pages of “ 


| mark that when an 





whole being ‘printed in 
green on the white page; this Is so sug- 
gestive of the work of Will Bradley, both | 
in posters and in “ Bradiéy,-JHis Book,” 
that it would seem he must, be concerned 
in the active, manageme ie depart- 
ment, The ig pea prifited 
throughout ir” eB eteen 
most attractive eell ma n, and 
unusually. good head and taihpieces, either 
entirely in green or in bixek: tend green, 
while the running. titles. e@nde initials 
throughout are also in these two colors; 
the whole being «a most effective pleco ot 
work, as well as especially adapted to the 
holiday season. _ ; 


Overataidy in Our Public Schéols. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In an article recently written by Dr. M. 
Dunn Corey on the health of children, she 
argues that the curriculum of the public 
schools of to-day is no more injurious to 
the health of children than was that of a 
generation ago, and that the ill-health of 
so many children is not caused so much by 
overstudy as by improper food and care 
at home. She also advises that ‘parents 
take the same studies as their children and 
go over their schooldays again. In their 
youth they were taught the three Rs; they 
did not touch botany, physiology, astrono- 
my, poetry, and numerous other studies 
that are now forced into the brains of the 
children only to burden for awhile and then 
be forgotten. 

Your article in THz New York Times 
SATURDAY Review on “* Why Men of Talent 
Fail," answers some of her points, bit I 
would like to add a few more words. To 
the child that is strong and does not worry 
the number of studies may make little dif- 
ference, but to the sensitive child that 
cannot bear faflure, and whom it frequently 
overtaxes, it causes many a sleepless hour 
and breaking down of health. The teach- 
ers of any of the higher grades in public 
schools will tell you of many cases where 
scholars have had to leave school and rest 
for six months or a year because of the 
strain put upon them in the public schools. 

She tells us that every child should have 
outdoor exercise every day, but how can 
this be taken when home studies take up 
three or four hours? One child may be 
able to get his lessons in an hour's study 
and keep his percentage up to 80, but the 
majority must take much longer, and are 
thus deprived of their play hours. I know of 
girl whose health broke down a 
year ago. By taking a year’s vacation she 
has recovered health, but has gotten so far 
behind her former classmates that she is 
ashamed to go back to school. Would it 
not be better to do away with many of 
these superfluous studies and give both the 
weak and the strong a good start by learn- 
ing thoroughly the primary and fundament- 
al principles of education? Then, if they 
study botany, zoology. hygiene, 
astronomy, an! poetry, let them take them 
at private schools afterward. 

All these accomplishments are good in 
their place, but the place ts not the public 
school. I know of one boy that could re- 
peat the entire book, “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” and another who could recite many 
Evangeline,’ and their parents 
were proud of them, yet, after graduation, 
these two boys had to spend six months 
at private school to learn to write. 

The article in THe SaTuRDAY REVIEW very 
correctly * Boys follow quite natur- 
ally the methods in which they have been 
schooled, and they have been virtually 
taught that a skin-deep acquaintance with 
many subjects is the whole duty of man.” 

The man or child who applies himself to 
one thing is more successful than he who 
tries many things. Henry Clay in his 
youth applied himself to writing, reading, 
and arithmetic; Danie! Webster did nearly 
Abraham Lincoln had no educa- 
tional frills in his youth, but these men 
learned thoroughly the few things neces- 
sary, and, becoming well-grounded in these, 


they then applied themselves to their life 
work and were successful. 

Let our Board of Education wake up to 
the faet that our boys need not so much an 
ornamental education as they do a good 
training, such as was given their fathers 
in the public schools.of a generation ago. 
Then, if they need some special subject, let 
them take it up as a special study and they 
will be far more successful than by getting 
a smattering of everything. 

Truly THE Review says: “ The man who 
knows all about one thing is a dangerous 
opponent; but the man who knows some- 
thing of everything gives us no concern. 

HENRY CARRINGTON. 

New York, Dec. 10, 1900. 
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says: 


the same; 


Mill and Coleridge. 

From ‘‘ The English Utilitarians,’’ Leslie Stephen. 

Mill discharged all his duties as strenu- 
ously as a man could, while Coleridge's 
life was a prolonged illustration of the re- 
action presented itself 
became physically in- 
capable of doing it. Whatever Mill under- 
took he accomplished, often in the face 
of enormous difficulties. Coleridge never 
finished anything, and his works are a heap 
of fragments of the prolegomena to ambi- 
tious schemes. Mill worked his hardest 
from youth to age, never sparing labor or 
shirking difficulties or turning aside fram 
his path. Coleridge dawdled through life, 
solacing himself with opium, and could only 
be coaxed into occasional activity by skill- 
ful diplomacy Mill preserved his inde- 
pendence by rigid self-denial, temperance, 
and punctuality. Coleridge was always de- 
pendent upon the generosity of his friends. 


Mill brought up a large family, and in the 
midst of severe labors found time to edu- 
eate them even to excess. Coleridge left 
his wife and children to be cared for by 
others. And Coleridge died in the odor 
of sanctity, revered by his disciples ard 
idolized by his.children; while Mill went 
to the grave amidst the shrugs of respect- 
able shoulders, and respected rather than 
beloved by the son who succeeded to his 
intellectual leadership. 


to him as a duty he 
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Henry Hoit ‘foe 
new volumes. 
Series this°month 
Reed of Yale; the rsibueke" a "Speech 
V. Thompson of the Sachs School, New 
York, and ‘‘ Swift's Prose Seléctions,” be- 
ing “The Rattle of the Books,” “' The 
Modest Proposal,” “The Abdlishing of — 
Christianity," “The Drapier’s Letters." 
‘and parts of “ The Yale of a Tub,’ edited 
by Prof? Frederlek Prescott of Cornell 


Eastover Court House,” which will 
shortly be published. by Harper Broth- 
crs, Was, we understand, not entirely writ- 
ten by Mr: Kenneth Brown, but was com- 
posed by him in collaboration with Henry 
Burnham Boone 


An entertaining feature of the January 
issue of Everybody's Magazine is a series 
of photographs of Sioux Indians, There is 
also an article in which we get a glimpse 
of Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson at home, 
while Chalmers. Roberts presents a dra- 
matic paper on Peking. 


to ; Ran 
Yon Conefliation of America,” edited by D. 
j & 


One characteristic of the new magazine, 
The World's Work, is best implied by the 
two following passages taken from two 
letters recently received by the editor~of 
the magazine. One says: ‘ There is too 
little literature in the magazine. It ought 
to have literary essays and pleasant chat 
about books and short stories and poems.” 
The other reads: ‘“ Thank heaven that one 
magazine is bold enough to emancipate 
itself from literature." The fact is that 
literature as an end is not one of the as- 
pirations of the periodical! in question. But 
if its articles, which hold the mirror up 
to the progress of the world from month 
to month, lack what reviewers call “ art- 
istic elegance,"’ they are wanting in neither 
force nor clearness. 


It seems that Dr, Miles G. Hyde's book, 
a collection of short stories and sketches, 
entitled ‘‘ The Girl from Mexico and Other 
Stories," has excited considerable interest 
in the doctor's old home, in Cortland, N. 
Y. Says The Cortland Daily .Standari: 
“Cortland readers, especially among our 
older residents, will be particularly inter- 
ested in the sketches, in all of which there 
is a local background, woven out of the 
doctor's reminiscences of this city in its 
early village days and of its then common 
characters. The original of ‘The Country 
Doctor’ was Dr. Hyde's own grandfather, 
Dr. Miles Goodyear, whose kindly nature, 
prefessional abilities, and genial eccentrici- 
ties are among the traditions of the place." 


G. P. Putnam's Sons are publishing in 
their Heroes of the Nations Series “ Daniel 
O'Connell," by Robert Dunlop, and “ St. 
Louis, the Most Christian King,’ by Ired- 
erick Perry, 

The January number of The Ledger 
Monthly contains a new department, en- 
titled “The First Necessities of Good 
Housekeeping,’ by Cornelia C.- Bedford. 
An article which may appeal to book lev- 
ers is ** Literary Strolls About Manhattan,” 
with portraits and views. ‘There are also 
articles on *‘ Indian. Babies" and ‘* Aristo- 
eratic Cats." Hall Caine’s beautiful story 
“Jan, the Icelander,” is concluded in this 
number 


Brinton has made for Carl 
artistic leaflet descriptive 
‘Anslo,"" etched by Karl 
Coepping. On tae first page is presented 
a photogravure reproduction made direct 
from the painting, while on the third page 
we learn this concerning the picture: ‘* Va- 
riously known as ‘Reinier and His 
Mother * and ‘ Reinier Anslo and His Wife,’ 
the picture really represents the celebrated 
Mennonite preacher Cornelius Claesz Ansio 
in conversation with a woman of his pare 
ish.” a 


Christian 
Glucksmann an 


Literary culture at Glens Falls, N. Y., may 
be said to rival that in larger and more pre- 
tentious places, if one is to judge of its 
character by the descriptive catalogue re- 
cently published by P. F. Madigan of that 
place. In it, the gaudy gift books and in- 
artistically bound standard works which, 
too often, emphasize the literary stagna- 
tion of a small town are singularly want- 
ing. Here we find not only those stand- 
ard works appropriately presented which 
are necessary to every well-equipped 
library, but there are works described like 
Burton's ‘‘ Arabian Knights,’’ and in fact, 
fine editions of the most distinctive works 
that have ornamented the various phases 
of French, English, and American litera- 


ture. 

The Macmillan Company are publishing 
a modern play in four acts by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford under the title of “ The Likeness 
of the Night"; in the Great Masters in 
Painting and Sculpture Series ‘“ Giorgi- 
one,’ by Herbert Cook, and in the Temple 
Classics the translation of the “ Inferno’ 
of Dante by John Aitken Carlyle, edited by 
H. Oelsner. 


That London periodical called The Corn- 
hill Magazine has for some time been 
broadening its scope, so now that it con- 
tains features which have more of a general 
interest than ever before. With the Jan- 
uary number it enters upon the forty-first 
year of its existence, and George N. Smith, 
the founder and publisher, relates incidents 
connected with its birth and parentage—an 
article which appears simultaneously in 
The Critic of this city. In the same num- 
ber of the London publication we find the 
opening chapters of a novel by Stanley 
Weyman entitled *‘ Count Hannibal,’ while 
Miss Mary Wilkins furnishes one of her 
New England stories under the title of “A 
Tragedy from the Trivial. 


Longevity of Women. 
From .The London Globe. 

Statistics show that women live longer 
than men. For instance, in Germany only 
413 out of 1,000 males reach the age of 
fifty years, while more than 500 out of 1,000 


females reach that age. In the United 
States there are 2,583 female to 1,398 male 
centenarians. In Seaee e, of 10 centenari- 
ans 7 are women and only 3 men. In the 
rest of Europe, of 21 centenarians 16 are 
women. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


By Helen E. Gavit. 


A recent review says: “ Miss 
Gavit of Miss Ely’s schoo! has 
written a volume of great va'ue to 
the maay cultured and refined per- 
sons who often find the nselves at 
a loss concerning som? one of the 
many thousand minute points in- 
volved in the social letter writing 
of to-day. 

“The construction of the con- 
ventional letter writer has been 
wholly ignored, and in its stead 
have been given those forms and 
hints on social usage which are of 
real interest. 

“Chapters on heraldry and club 
correspondence serve to give an 
idea ot the character and purpose 
of the remaining chapters of the 


book.” 


Ornamental cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 
We will send it on approval. 


A. WESSELS CO., 7-9 W. 18th St., N. Y. 









Tu Memoriam 


By Lord Tennyson 
De wxe edition 
Royal &vo, $3.50 net 
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Books of Td-day. 7 
M. F. Mansfield, 


Publisher, and Rubaiyat 
14 West 22d St, | P'to onan a 
New York. | 8vo, antique boards, 
1,75 net. 
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HOOKS IN 
LETTRES 


IS NOT ONLY A BIBLLOGRAPHY IN BRIEF 
OF “ THE MOSHER BOOKS," 1891-1900, 
INCLUSIVE, BUT AN EXQU ISITE LITTLE 
BIBELOT IN ITSE Fr. SENT POSTPAID 
FOR THE ASKING. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER 
Portiand, Maine. 


M ALKAN| Book Store 


CUT PRICE for Everybody 


BOOK AN, 
HANOVER sq. | Mail Orders a Specialty 
No. 1 WILLIAM ST. Special Discounts 
to Libraries 





and 67 STONE ST 
TEL. 1121 Broad. 





“sT)EACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum.” 
—FfPhila. Item. 
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To Manuseripts in all brensh- 

| es of literature, suitable for 
Authors | publication in book form, 
are required by an estab- 

Sceking | lished house. Liberal terms. 
No charge Se examination. 

a | Prompt attention and hon- 

: orable treatment. “ Booka,” 
Publisher| 141 Herald, 23d Street, New 
BOTH TRUSTEES AND THOSE WHOSE 
fants IS HELD IN TRUST SHOULD 


$1.50 


LORING’S TRUSTE ES HANDBOOK 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington &8t., Boston, Mass, 


F ORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Dr. Pierson’s Summary, with Special 
Reference to,Mn., George’s Junior 
Republic.* 

A service to thinkers along lines of pure 
spirituality, applie@ Christianity, and social 
evolution has been'#@one by presenting to 


the public Dr. Arthur T. Pierson’s ‘ For- 
ward Movements of the Last Half Cent- 
ury."'", Some may object that so broad a 
litle should be given to a work manifestly 
dealing with only a class of forward move- 
ments. On the other hand, the august nat- 
ure of the themes considered, the emphasis 


the author gives to character and conduct 


| in his striving to fix the centre of truth, and 








Have You Read 


“Resurrection”? 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens's and Thackeray's Works. Thinnest 
printing paper ia the world used. Large type, 
easy to read. Size 4% by 6% inches, and not 
Unicker than a monthly magazine. Prospectus 

















matied free on request, or ks sent paid 
on receipt of price. THOS. NE N & 
SONS, 87 Wast 18th St., New York. 
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real inspiration of social and religious evo- 
lution, and his thoughtful search to fix 
the compass of moral progress vindicate 


the right of this volume of 400 pages to its 
title. 


The author sets forth in attractive pages, 


and in a style that never grows dull or 
prolix, the noteworthy moral, ethical, 
philanthropic, missionary and _ spiritual 


movements that have made the age illustri- 
ous. No romance is more fascinating to 
the student of social and religious life. The 
reader is borne along by the writer's en- 
thusiasm as down the currept of a swift 
river. The imtense earnestness of the man 
earries the weight of conviction with it. 
As we survey the field through Dr. Pier- 
son's eyes, at one time we cry out, “ How 
much has been done!” At another, ‘ Alas! 
how vast the ocean of the undone!” 

Great prob wait to be solved. 
Through failure and pexplexity how shall 
we cope with poverty, selfishness, and sin 
in its myriad forms all aboyt us? No man 
can read these pages who has ever asked 
the question, What does the Infinite One 
will me to make of my life? or, How can 
I make the best use of the days that are 
given me here on this earth? without being 
stirred from the stagnation of moral mal- 
ady to a sense of personal responsibility. 
For with incisive thrust, keen as a rapier 
cleavage, these pages ask over and over 
again, What is it to work for God and 
man? At the outset the book insists on the 
New Testament type of character and con- 
duct. Some may believe these ideals: too 
lofty for the common life to attain unto, 
but not the man whose pen chronicles these 
nineteenth century movements. 

The Chinese Minister, Mr. Wu, may win 
applause in certain quarters, nominally 
Christian, by exalting the teachings of Con- 
fucius and repudiating as unattainable the 
Sermon on the Mount. But he thinks too 
low of human nature who forbids it to rise 
into the altitudes God has planned for its 
habitual dwelling place. There more 
divinity in man than the dull eye or 
the sordid mind conceives. 

We hear in the initial chapters the cry 
of the human heart for personal purity and 
simple goodness. In terse sentences the 
author holds up the standard of the one 
book for life and conduct, and contrasts it 
with the average all about us. He main- 
tains the possibility of living in the power 
of the unseen and eternal, and to have the 
inner life of the spirit, what we rightly 
name disposition and temper, transformed 
into likeness to the divine, and so to pos- 
while amid the turmoil of earth, free- 
dom, rest, and peace. 


Dr. Pierson’s indorsement of what is 
known as the Keswick movement is whole- 
souled and emphatic. The Keswick teach- 
ing is a strenuous type of Christianity and 
bas a spiritual flavor all its own. Com- 
plete surrender of the human will to God, 
transformation of the tone, temper, and 
disposition of the inner life, and joyful 
cloudless faith are its leading character- 
istics. Yet it must be remembered that 
these, too, have bee *n sought by others out- 
side of Keswick. 

The accounts of the great missionary en- 
terprises of the age, conducted by faith, 
the Muller Orphanage, the J. Hudson Tay- 
lor China Inland Mission, are vivid and 
fresh with picturesque and inspiring inci- 
dents that breathe the spirit of an exalted 
Christian chivalry. That a Gossner or a 
Louts Harms could accomplish so much for 
human weal and the furtherance of the 
simple teachings of the Nazarene is a mat- 
ter of almost miracle. If a few men can 
leave such an unselfish impression on the 
world, why may not many men follow in 
their footsteps and urge on the day of per- 
fect brotherhood, peace, and love. 


The book is too full to attempt any out- 
line of its crowded pages in the scope of 
this brief review. It includes such topics 
as “The Pentecostal Movement,” “ The 
Prayer Basis of Mission Work," ‘“‘ Wo- 
man’s Work at Home and Abroad, ‘‘ The 
Problem of City Evangelization,” and 
‘Systematic Christian Work Among Sol- 
diers.” Noteworthy, and showing a dis- 
criminating judgment, as most of it does, 
to many students of religious and social 

émes, the volume is nowhere more ab- 
sorbing than when it tells the sad story 
of what has been done for lepers, or re- 
counts the workings of Mr. George’s Junior 
Republic. 

“The heroic labors of the Moravian Mis- 
sions to Lepers, Father Damien, Miss Mary 
Reed of Pithora In the Himalayas, can 
only make one feel, as these devoted lives 
pass in review, with all the weakness inci- 
dental to human hature, the sometime 
glamour of the enthusiast, that man was 
made to intrinsically noble and true, 
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strange and weird procession of these 
events. They tinge the curse of a world of 
sin with the loveliness of angel's wings. 
The American public has become familiar 


pathetic hope- 
in the 


represent- 


the dreadfulness and 
of this insidious disease 
‘Ben Hur,” and its realistic 
.tion on the dramatic stage. 

The wide scope of Dr. Pierson's book is 
seen as we turn from his crowded pages 
on the work for lepers to the Junior 
public of Freeport, New York. Its object 
is the elevation of orphan outcast 
children. The street waif and the 
gible boy or girl, the despair of 
are welcomed here. So quietly and mod- 
estly has the work been carried on that 
comparatively few know of its far-reach- 
ing importance. It has now passed the 
stage of experiment, and stands on the bed- 
rock of a noble record and achievement. 
We know of nowhere that reformatory 
work for children has met with such great 
success, If we are rightly informed, the 
Orphan Colony at Bridge of Weir, in Scot- 
land, is the only one that may stand 
comparison with it for salutary results 
accomplished. Mr. George in his Freeport 
effort has s®ived the problem of how boys 
and girls may be taken from vicious en- 
vironment and educated as to make 
out of them good women and 
good citizens. 

Not only the Salvation Army, 
tudes of our churches, especially 
tablished on an institutional basis, have 
come very close in these last years to 
the waits, outcasts, and poverty cursed in 
our congested wards. Mr. George, while 
yet a business man in the City of New 
York, was wont to devote considerable 
time to the study of the street arab. He 
haunted the east side with benevolent in- 
tent, where children swarm. The more 
he knew of them the more he yearned over 
them. His active mind began to devise 
plans for their betterment. At first his 
efforts were crude They were pretty much 
confined to giving many of these poor 
children a fresh-air outing in the country 
in the Summer season. After some fail- 
ures he began to stop giving the children 
clothing and other things to carry home 
with them, and made them work for what 
they had. This was found to prevent the 
evil of pauperizing. In 1895 Mr. George 
gave up his business, and devoted himself 
entirely to reform work. The Junior Re- 
public was born fn this way. 

The day that an accident made it neces- 
sary to put in one of the elder boys in 
place of the adult overseer was a fortunate 
one for the reformatory experimeft. To the 
surprise of Mr. George there was a marked 
improvement in discipline. Their street 
education had taught these boys that the 
police and all supervisors were to be duped 
and outwitted. But there was no glory in 
outwitting one of their own number, but 
much shame in suffering punishment at 
his hands. This led to the thinking out 
of trial by jury for all offenses, Then the 
whole plan of the Junior Republic, with its 
bread-winning, lawmaking, and law-re- 
specting citizens, was born on July 10, 1895. 
Its government is a democracy. The citi- 
zens rule. The Constitution is patterned 
on that ef the United States, The laws 
of the State of New York are its laws. 
The form of government contains many 
features of our municipalities. 

Mr. George is himself the acting Presi- 
dent. The boys hold all the other offices. 
The motto of the republicis, ‘‘ Nothing with- 
out labor."’ The boys are taught self-con- 
trol, self-help, obedience to law, the bless- 
ing of services for others, and altruism, and 
are given the opportunity to become honor- 
able and useful citizens. The experiment is 
one that ought to enlist the earnest atten- 
tion of philanthropic workers. It is a gréat 
object lesson in the divinest of charities. 

Vast sums are spent in our penal insti- 
tutions. Just so long as the city has its 
slums and degraded populations, sotiolog- 
ical students and workers must devise 
ways and means to offset the disastrous 
results of these schools of vice. The Junior 
Republic is not playing at laws, or playing 
at reform. Judged by its fruits in the short 
time of its existence, it commends itself 
to the well-wishers of the larger Républic, 
of which this Freeport idea is but a minia- 
ture. The secret of success lies in a strong 
head, non-interference, and a tireless, vigi- 
lant outlook, 

The boys who have staid as long as the 
President has felt it best have uniformly 
made good citizens. One’s heart warms 
toward the little fellow who, in a heated 
discussion, exclaimed: “I tell youse I've 
been a citizen meself, and Jimmy O'Brien 
won't ever lead me round by de nose like 
he leads me fadder. I knows a ting or two 
about politics. See?” 

The book as a whole is to be commended 
to the student of social affairs, the minis- 
ter and religious worker, and those en- 
gaged in reformatory work. It is an im- 
portant contribution in the realm of prac- 
tical and applied Christianity, and a high 
type of spirituality. 


FRANCIS E. MARSTEN. 
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MAURICE THOoMPsON,—Mr. Thompson, who 
still Hes il at Sherwood Place, his home 
in Crawfordsville, Ind., has not been per- 
mitted to read or to be read to during his 
long sickness, but one of his attendants 
read him a newspaper paragraph in which 
Mr, Howells said that he did not like his- 
torical novels, “‘When [ read history,” 

s Mr. Howells, “I prefer it undiluted,” 
ery well,” remarked Mr. Thompson, 
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READY JANUARY 15TH, 
“GWYNETT OF 
THORNHAUGH,” 4 


BY 


Freperick W. Hayes, A. R.A. 


A sequel to “A Kent Squire.” 


With sixteen full-page illustrations by 
the author. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, with exquisite design on 
cover, 

Price, $1.25. 
Vor sale by all Booksellers or mailed ou 
day af publication on receipt of price, 
In announcing a NEW BOOK BY FREDERICK 





W. HAYES, the publishers take ure in 
calling attention to the REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
of his first book, **A KENT SQUIRE Prob- 
ably no book by a new writer has received such 
flattering press notices from the leading crit- 
ics, both in this country and in England. . 

Mr. Hayes is the author of several successful 
plays, is a well-known musician, and is one of 
the leading artists of England, being an ‘' Asso- 
clate Member of the Royal Academy 


The F, M. Lupton Publishing Company, 


NEW YORK. 


Clearance Sale 


Fine Books 


During this month we offer al® 
our extensive stock of books in fine 
bindings at VERY SPECIAL PRICES. 

A rare opportunity for intelligent 
buyers who appreciate bargains. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, N.Y. 
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Distinguished critics, as 
well as laymen, differ widely 
as to the merits of popular 
books. Zangwill has se- 


lected “QUISANTE” by 
Anthony Hope, as the great- 
est book of the past year. 
Dr. Joseph Parker, the great 
London preacher, says that 
is ROBERT ORANGE, ” by 
John Oliver Hobbes, is the 
best book of 1« 

The fifth edition of “  Qui- 


santé ” has just: been issued, 


and is now ready. 
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Expert Opinion on 
Literary Work of All Kinds. 


Novels, Stories, Lectures, Speeches 
Carefully Revised at Low Rates. 


MANUSCRIPTS SUCCESSFULLY PLACED. 


Conducted by 
FRANK LEE FARNELL, 
An Editor of Fifteen Years’ Experience. 


THE UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 
23 Park Row, New York, 


Send for leaflet. 
“an honest association for the help of writers."’ 





MAP ENGRAVING. _ 


We draw, engrave, and print all kinds of maps 
fer all kinds of purposes. Having unequaled fa- 
cilities in all departments, we are prepared te 
execute orders of any size promptly and effi- 

ciently. Our collection of modern map plates ie 
perhaps the largest and most complete in the 
world. In many cases we have adapted these 
regular plates to suit special purposes, thereby 

effecting a considerable saving for our custom- 
ers. We make a specialty of preparing maps for 


prospectus ao folders, books, &c. Bsti- 
Mates prom pely t D, McNALLY & 
CO., 142 Sth Av.. New York City. 


DON’T FORCET 5 
that you get FREE with every copy of 
VENGEANCE IS MINE 





a beautiful platinum print of the 
heroine, Kate I , 
NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK Co, 
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THE BEST 
SELLING 


Alice of 


Old Vincennes 
is quite the best of 


the recent romances dealing 
with our Revolutionary period. 


BACHELORS. | 


Ten Who Have Been Famous in Sev- 
eral Walks of Life.* 


In the days when our forbears took their 
reading very seriously they cherished a 
famous book called commonly “ Fox's 
Martyrs." It lay between Baxter's “ Saint's 
Rest"’ and Taylor’s ‘“ Holy Living,"’ and 
Was as unquestioned Sunday reading as 
“Pilgrim's Progress"’ or ‘“‘ Narratives of 
Remarkable Conversions.” 

In opening ‘‘A Book of Bachelors" we 
find in the preface that the ancient and 
honorable company of celibates is re- 
ferred to as “the noble army of martyrs,” 
and the author, by a delightful coincidence, 
is Arthur W. Fox. It is not possible, how- 
ever, to force the parallel further. The 
work just published is a frank attempt to 
present the lives of ten men, sometime 
famous, who have adorned as’ many walks 
of life, and who, by accident or design, 
neglected ‘‘to hunt in mixed doubles.” 
There is no theory advanced, no “ insidious 
purpose of proving the absurd generaliza- 
tion that marriage is a fallure,”’ nor any at- 
tempt “‘to play the unchivalrous part of 
girding at the follies and foibles of the 
fair sex.”” A somewhat formidable array 
of sixty-five authors indicates the thor- 
oughness and care with which this de- 
lightful collection of biographies has been 
compiled. The names of John Evelyn, 
Thomas Fuller, William Harrison, Ben 
Jonson, William Laud, and ‘Thomas 
Frankland among others are enough to 
guarantee a bill of fare that cannot fail 
to whet the appetite of the literary epicure. 

The first chapter, styled the Schoolmas- 
ter, is a presentation of Henry Peacham, 
who was artist and pedagogue as well as 
the author of “The Compleate Gentle- 
man." The sketch commences with a 
graphic and entertaining account of schools 
and schoolmasters of Peacham's day, with 
numerous transcripts from his pages, sup- 





®A BOOK OF PACHELORS. By Arthur W. bx, 
m.. Be With illustration. S8vo.. Pp. /449. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Westmin- 
ster: Archibald Constable & Co. $5. 
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—New York Herald. 





plemented by quotations from Fuller, 
Aubrey, and others. 

The style of the essayist often suggests 
the influence of his subject. It is like the 
art of the lapidary who subordinates the 
cement with which his mosaic is framed. 
However, it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Fox's work has been merely that of an 
editor. The quaint and curious volumes of 
forgotten lore that he has drawn upon sim- 
ply furnish him the pigments with which 
he has produced his picture. 

With the suggestion that “‘ the old poach- 
er makes the best gamekeeper,’’ we are in- 
troduced to Peacham’s estimate of school- 
masters, parents, and scholars in his day. 
Speaking of the former class, he says: ‘I 
knew one who in Winter would ordinarily 
on a cold morning whip his boys over for 
no other purpose than to get himself into 
a heat; another beat them for swearing, 
and all the while swore himself with hor- 
rible oaths; he would forgive any fault 
saving that. I had, [ remember, myself, 
(near St. Albans, in Hertfordshire, where 
1} was born,) a master, who by no entreaty 
would teach any scholar he had further 
than his father had learned before him; as 
if he had only learned but to read Eng- 
fish the son, though he went with him 
seven years, should go no further. His 
reason was that they would prove saucy 
rogues and control their fathers." 

But the trials of teachers and the hard- 
ships endured by private tutors in the 
femilies of the wealthy roused the ire of 
one who had experienced them. “Is it not 
“that the 
most gentlemen will give better wages and 
deal more bountifully with a fellow who 
ean but teach a dog, or reclaim a hawk, 
than upon an honest, learned, and well 
qualified man to bring up their children? 
It may be, hence it is, that dogs are able 
to make syllogisms in the fields, when their 
young masters are able to conclude nothing 
at home, if occasion or argument or dis- 
course be offered at the table.”’ 

That the condition of affairs was in_this 
respect somewhat better in. France at 
that time is suggested by an anecdote told 


commonly seen,” he exclaims, 
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(on Page 18) of a certain young Eng- 
lish gentleman abroad, who, having spent 
his means, applied to a French nobleman 
for a position in his household. ‘‘ My lord, 
who could speak as little English as my 
countryman French, bade him welcome, 
and demanded by me of him what he could 
do. * * * Calling some about him, (very 
gentlemanlike as well in their behavior as 
their apparel,) ‘ This (saith he) rideth and 
breaketh my great horses; this is an ex- 
cellent latinist; this is a passing linguist 
and scholar, who instructeth my sons,’ etc. 
‘Sir,’ quoth then the young man, ‘I ama 
gentleman born, and can only attend you 
in your chamber, or wait upon your lord- 
ship abroad.’ ‘See,’ (quoth M. de Ligny, 
for so was his name,) ‘how your gentry of 
England are bred; that when they are dis- 
tressed or want means in a strange coun- 
try, they are brought up neither to any 
quality to prefer them, nor have they so 
much as the Latin tongue to help them- 
selves withal.' ”’ 


Andrew. Boorde, who was ‘born tn or 
about the year 1489, in the reign of the 
prudent monarch, Henry VII., is the 
subject of the next chapter, and fills the 
role of the physician. Beginning life as a 
Carthusian brother, he chafed against the 
restraints of monastic life till he could 
stand the irksome existence no longer, 
and “returned to Oxford, where he studied 
medicine with some success.’ Retaining 
for a time at least his Carthusian orders, 
he was fully qualified to rank in the com- 
pany of the Bachelors. In 1521, as may be 
seen from a letter of his written fifteen 
years after this time to Thomas Cromwell, 
he was appointed Suffragan Bishop of 
Chichester; but by some means he was 
suffered to leave the duties of this uncon- 
genial office utterly undischarged. It could 
not have been long after this date that, in- 
epfred by his restless mind, he set forth 
upon his travels. He journeyed to a great 
distance from home, and, through many 
lands, carefully noting what he saw. 

The Parson, the Bishop, and the Arch- 
bishop are the titles of the three successive 
essays which follow. The first presents 


= . ~~ +. s, : 


We-recall no novel of last year or of 
“this that has given the romance 
=. . of American history more 
artistically or mote 


sympathetically. 
—-The Churchman. 


Henry Smith, who lived in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century and had the 
felicity of preaching at a time when men 
were obliged to go to church under pen- 
ality of fine or imprisonment if they ab- 
sented themselves. That a man so entire 
ly relieved from the arduous task of keep- 
ing an unwilling congregation together 
should have exerted himself to preach 
well is much in his favor. His life as giv- 
en in these pages introduces the reader to 
men and customs of a day that never loses 
its interest for us. 

The Bishop, Launcelot Andrewes, was the 
wise, tender, considerate, and devout 
soul,"” who, as the most learned of the 
ecclesiastics that surrounded King James 
I., was selected to write a reply to the 
scurrilous attack made upon his royal 
master by Cardinal Bellarmine. The over- 
whelming flood of latinity which Andrewes 
poured out upon his adversary in that and 
a subsequent letter effectually swamped 
the guns of Bellarmine. Of shy and modest 
nature, Andrewes appears to have been a 
preacher of unusual power. “If he were a 
lamb in the cloister, he was a lion in the 
pulpit. His sermons on the nativity and 
the resurrection are among the finest 
of their kind in our pulpit literature. * * * 
Great as a preacher, a_ theologian, a 
scholar, and a saint, he lives and shall live 


among the mighty men of our race.”’ 

It is difficult to pass with merely cursory 
reference the sketches of Cowley, the poet; 
Thomas Coryate, the traveler, or Sir 
Thomas Overbury, the courtier—the same 
who was intimately connected with the 
great divorce scandal already referred to, 
the confidential adherent of Rochester, who 
experienced the good and ill fortunes that 
are commonly the lot of those who live 
upon the smiles of others. Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, diplomatist, and Robert Burton, hu- 
morist, are put in their order at the very 
end of all, perhaps for the value of con- 
trast. 

“The whole book is full of pleasant read- 
ing. A crop of suggesticns flourishes on 
everv pnage—there is not a sterile one in the 
book. The illustrations are from old prints 
and other obsolete sources, and add value 
to the volume. The work of the publisher 
is in keeping with the character of the 
essays. Not an inconsiderable item in the 
estimation of all real readers is the addi- 
tion of a carefully prepared index. 



























































